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THE BIRMINGHAM ECONOMISTS, 
1815—1850 


By S. G. CHECKLAND 
I 


“The disease is ‘‘under-consumption”.’ (THOMAS ATTWOOD) ! 


Manchester School. Cobden and Bright seized hold of the system, 

performed on it the necessary political simplification and adjustment 
of emphasis, and by the third quarter of the century Britain was dedicated 
to laisser-faire. As the history of economic opinion now stands the opposing 
underconsumptionist case was cut off at the stage of theory. But it is 
contrary to experience that a view so widely held and so strongly advocated 
should be wholly without political expression. Yet Malthus with his 
ineffectual remedies was incapable of inspiring a political movement. 

It was the Birmingham School of economists who came nearest to giving 
underconsumptionism effective political form. Just as the Manchester 
School was the projection of Ricardianism concentrated on a single objec- 
tive, so the Birmingham School was the political projection of the ideas of 
a group of men who denied the practicability of an automatic system 
yielding full employment. If then we are to take up the implied challenge 
of Keynes? and explain how underconsumptionism was exorcized in these 
post-Napoleonic years, part of the answer must be sought in the story of 
the Birmingham School. 


[= victorious Ricardian ideas found their political expression in the 


II 


‘I have chosen Birmingham to begin at....’ (COBBETT)? 


When the post-war slump after 1815 overtook Britain large sections of the 
public, unable to understand what was happening, blamed the collapse 


1 Observations on the Letters of the Rt Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bt., to the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, The Times (20 January 1843). 

2 J. M. Keynes, General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936), p. 351- 

3 Weekly Register (19 December 1829). 
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on the country bankers,! charging them with contracting credit in their 
own interests and causing widespread distress. To the defence of his fellow- 
bankers went Thomas Attwood of Birmingham.? The depression, said 
Attwood in his first published work} in 1816, was due to the cessation of 
government demand, the failure to spend most of the funds saved by those 
whose tax burden had been lightened, and the consequent collapse of 
prices. Prices should be restored by ‘a direct loan of Bank-notes to the 
landed and commercial interest’.4 From thisit was a small step to generalize 
the idea of a controlled currency and credit system. So was rooted in his 
mind the overpowering idea around which the whole of his life was to 
revolve and with which the name of Birmingham was to be associated for 
more than a generation. 

Attwood’s outlook on England had much in common with that of 
Malthus. They held much the same traditionalist view; both disapproved 
of the rampant industrialism then asserting itself.5 Attwood was a Mal- 
thusian by general sympathy: a preacher of the theory of population,® 
a believer in an England with an ordered hierarchy of classes based on the 
land, a sympathizer with Malthus’ concept of the unproductive consumer,’ 
a follower of the inductive approach. 

His reputation grew apace after 1816. It is instructive to note the kind 
of person who acclaimed him—traditionalists, physiocrats like himself, 
fearful of damage to agriculture following the collapse of prices. Arthur 
Young, who, in spite of blindness and deepening religious melancholia, 
could still campaign for an England based firmly on the land, urged 
Attwood to seek as wide a public as possible. Dr Patrick Colquhoun, the 
celebrated political arithmetician, was an admirer.’ Sir John Sinclair!® 
and C. C. Western, leading exponents of the agricultural interest, were 
warm in their applause.!! John Rooke,!* the Cumberland economist, took 
his currency views largely from Attwood. 


1 “Who will be country bankers if their business and characters are to be the 
subject of such attack? The victims are called the cause of the distress... .’ 
(Joseph Parkes, letter to Thos. Russell, Esq., 21 February 1826, Russell Papers, 
Birmingham Reference Library.) 

2 The London bankers, who could keep themselves more liquid, repudiated 
Attwood’s ideas. (C. M. Wakefield, Life of Thomas Attwood, 1885, p. 101.) 

3 The Remedy, or Thoughts on the Present Distresses (1816), pp. 13, 18, 48. At 
this stage Attwood acquitted the Directors of the Bank of England of responsi- 
bility. See p. 13. 

‘ Ibid. p. 23. 

° The Remedy, p. 38. His earlier efforts he hoped would ‘have the effect of 
attracting the investigations of political economists’. Observations on Currency, 
Population, and Pauperism, in two letters to Arthur Young, Esq. (Birmingham, 
1818), p. iv. But as the snub of the ruling school became obvious he attacked 
them fiercely. 

i a bee Restored, or Reflections on the Cause of the Public Distress (1817), p.25. 

id. p. 23. 
8 Wakefield, Life of Attwood, pp. 63, 69. 
° Ibid. p. 68. iibidspa7s: 
'l Weekly Register, 7 October 1826. 
12 An Inquiry into the Principles of National Wealth (Edinburgh, 1824), p. 426. 
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There were plenty of suggestions about for improving the state of the 
country: ‘equitable adjustment of contracts’ as advocated by Cobbett, 
Lord Stanhope, and others; the capital levy which enjoyed the support of 
Ricardo himself; the attempt to shift taxation from one group to another. 
But Birmingham men, dealing with venture capital, were not likely to look 
kindly on a capital levy; their business acumen told them what chaos would 
follow any attempt to adjust contracts; a renovation of the tax system would 
take the form of shifting burdens from the land to industry and commerce. 
Besides, none of these offered the classic simplicity of an action on the 
currency. All that was required, said the siren voice of Attwood, involved 
no more than ‘one slight movement of the nation, one easy harmless 
exertion”!, and all would be well. 

The Birmingham men had done well out of the war and, though they 
were harder hit by peace than most other parts of the country,? they saw 
no reason for tampering with the bases of society. Yet they were not content 
to await the working out of the long-term trends beloved of the Ricardian 
School. They were empirics, their minds were free of the faith in the natural 
law so basic to the latsser-faire system. 

They witnessed in their own business dealings the disruptive effects on 
a metallic currency of the actions of the goldsmiths and silversmiths.3 The 
melting down of coin and the manufacture of plate was a leading feature 
of Birmingham industry. They knew well the effect on local commerce 
when gold or silver appreciated in terms of paper—they disappeared from 
circulation. There were many occasions when ordinary dealings in real 
goods were hobbled by the physical lack of a medium of exchange; many 
manufacturers had paid their workpeople m tokens of their own. They were 
not likely to have a blind faith in a metallic standard of the Ricardian kind.* 

But it was the merchants and bankers who took the lead. The manu- 
facturers were for the most part preoccupied with the problems of pro- 
duction; theorizing about economic systems they left largely to the bankers 
and merchants with their greater knowledge of exchange and distribution. 
Among those who fell under the spell of Attwood’s ideas was George 
Frederick Muntz,° inventor of the celebrated Muntz metat for sheathing 
ships’ bottoms. But even Muntz in his pamphlets described himself as a 
merchant. Muntz was a lifelong disciple and it was he who after the retire- 
ment of Attwood conducted the last desperate rearguard action in parlia- 
ment against the Bank Act of 1844. 


1 The Remedy, p. 71. 

2 For the condition of Birmingham after 1815, see Attwood’s evidence before 
the Agriculture Committee of 1821. 

3 Observations on Currency, p. 121 n. 

4 Nor did they have any superstitious awe of their rulers. ‘The best among 
them are scarcely equal to the worst in Birmingham’, said Attwood. Wakefield, 
Sp. cit. p. 24. ahs 

5 BE, Edwards, Personal Recollections of Birmingham Men (Birmingham, 1877), 
p. 83. Muntz was author of Three Letters to the Duke of Wellington (Birmingham, 
1830) and The True Cause of the late sudden change in the commercial affairs of the 


country (Birmingham, 1837). 
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Prominent among the men of commerce was Attwood’s banking ease 
Richard Spooner,! amateur farmer and correspondent of Arthur Young, 
whose supporters in an election of 1820 thought it neces eee defend 
against the serious charge of being a ‘theorist in commerce . Spooner 
helped greatly to revivify and convert the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce and lead it in its attack on Peel. He indefatigably gave evidence 
before parliamentary committees,> and later bore witness in the House of 
Commons. Then there was Charles Jones, merchant, inventor, and dabbler 
in anything new.® It was Jones who supported Attwood in the famous 
public debate with Cobbett in Birmingham in 1832. Early in the field was 
the much-travelled merchant, Henry James. He earned from Cobbett for 
himself the title ‘Lord Little Shilling’? and for the Birmingham case that 
of the ‘little shilling project’.2 These were the men who accepted the 
leadership of Attwood and who, in the words of an opponent in 1830, 
‘for the past fifteen years have walked about our streets, and frequented 
our public places, prophesying about the currency’.? 


III 


‘... Political Economy. ..a horrid work. . .if you are to judge. . . by the studies of those book- 
worms and theorists who have drawn all their knowledge from the mystifications of an abstruse 
and unintelligible philosophy.’ (ATTwoon to the people of Birmingham) '° 


Because they saw the cure to the nation’s ills in the form of monetary policy 
the Birmingham School have been dismissed as currency cranks. For this 
their own presentation of their case was in no small measure responsible. 
But they were not so limited in their outlook. From the time they first 
entered the lists against Ricardo and the Bullion Committee they were 
concerned with the problem of full employment: the Bullionists were pre- 
occupied with the stability of the exchanges. The Birmingham men declined 
to allow the debate to rest on the close-cropped premises derived from the 


1 Edwards, op. cit. p. 50. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 35,129, ff. 458, 480. 

> Philo-Veritas, An Attempt to Defend the Characiers of Mr Spooner, etc. (Bir- 
mingham, 1820), p. 5. (Warwickshire Election.) 

* G. H. Wright, Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, pp. 57, 116. 

> Committee of the House of Commons, 1836, evidence, quoted in part in 
The Gemini Letters, Anon. (1844), p. 143. 

® See An Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Birmingham (1830), p. 227, for a 
description of Jones’ celebrated emporium, the ‘Pantechnetheka’. 

’ Thomas Attwood, Letter to The Times, 15 December 1843. 

8 Weekly Register, 7 October 1826. 

° Proceedings at the Meeting of the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 25 January 1830, 
Sor the establishment of a General Political Union (Birmingham, 1830), p- 5. Attwood’s 
elder brother, Matthias, who had gone to London as a young man and made his 
fortune as a banker, was a powerful advocate in the Commons. In 1832 the 
sons of Rowland Hill, Edwin and Frederick, joined the Birmingham School and 
took part in the pamphleteering. See Frederick Hill, An Autobiography (1894) 
p. 110. 

1° Birmingham Journal, 30 June 1832. 
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working of the Exchanges and the Money Market.! Attwood described 
conclusions so reached as ‘mole-eyed views’,? and dismissed impatiently 
the idea that such esoteric knowledge was necessary for an understanding 
of the economic system. 

In Prosperity Restored (1817), Attwood seems at first to take his stand 
squarely beside Say, James Mill and Ricardo, and in language strongly 
reminiscent of the first, points out that ‘a redundant production. . .cannot 
take place in all articles generally, because the production of one man is 
the consumption of another...’.4 But what Attwood gave to the classical 
men with one hand, he took back with the other. He made the impossi- 
bility of breakdown dependent on the condition, ‘so long as the circulating 
medium 1s equivalent to its purpose’. Automatism was conditional: active 
measures were required to adjust the currency to its task.§ 

The classical school argued that unemployment could not have a 
monetary origin because, provided changes in the supply of money are not 
arbitrary and can be reasonably anticipated, buyers and sellers can always 
adjust themselves to whatever supply of money is available. This Attwood 
was prepared to concede, with the additional proviso that all existing debts 
and obligations must also be capable of adjustment.® But he denied the 
reality of such premises. Prices would be affected ‘in an obscure and 
unknown way, first upon one article and then upon another, without any 
correspondent fall taking place upon debts and obligations’. A diminution 
in the supply of money was bound to bring disruption. This he illustrated’ 
with the case of the farmer whose income from the sale of his products is 
dispensed in four directions: rent, taxes, wages and net income. The first 
two being fixed by contract or law, any diminution in price must make its 
full impact on wages and net income. Ultimately the main burden will be 
borne by the labourer, ‘crippling the comforts of his humble cottage’.® 
General underconsumption was the result. 

Attwood as a banker was of course aware that the precious metals and 
Bank of England notes served as the base for the national credit structure, 
and that changes in the volume of these held by the country bankers 


1 Cf. Tooke’s criticism of Horner for taking no evidence on prices in the 
Bullion Committee because he was too busy proving his main point of the 
depreciation of paper. T. Tooke, History of Prices (1838-57), 1, 308. Also 
Attwood, A Second Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Bank Reports (Birmingham, 
1819), p. 70; Henry James, State of the Nation (1835), p. 33- Ricardo himself was 
certainly not vulnerable to all of Attwood’s criticisms of him, but we are here 
concerned with the simplified form of his case as preached by men like Horner 
and M’Culloch. 

2 The Late Prosperity and the Present Adversity of the Country Explained....In a 
Correspondence between Sir John Sinclair and Mr Thomas Attwood (1826). 

3 Evidence, Report on Agriculture of the United Kingdom, 1821, p. 258. 

4 Prosperity Restored, p. 39. 

5 Attwood even took a leaf from Malthus’ book: ‘Gold and silver. ..only 
increase in arithmetical ratio. Man increases in a geometrical ratio.’ A Letter to 
the Rt. Hon. Nicholas Vansittart (Birmingham, 1817), p. 47. 

6 Prosperity Restored, p. 78. 


Ped. D: 02: 8 Tbid. p. 95. 
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brought secondary changes in bank deposits, commercial paper and credit 
instruments generally of much greater significance. But the banking con- 
ventions which to-day determine this relationship had not then been 
standardized, much less popularly understood. Attwood called it ‘a grand 
error in some political economists’ that they were unaware that ‘the 
bullion and bank notes...are merely material objects upon which the 
money or currency of a country supports itself’. But Attwood himself, 
as a propagandist, had perforce to simplify his case, often arguing as though 
the ‘currency’ was the only element in the problem. 

Two situations, said the Birmingham School, had to be faced. There 
was the immediate confusion caused by the attempt to get back to gold, 
involving as it did strong deflationary pressure. In the long run there was 
the problem of the discrepancy between increasing industrial productivity 
and the much slower (as far as could be foreseen) increase in the supply of 
gold. In both cases prices must fall, causing a redistribution of real income 
in favour of non-producers to the detriment of producers, a disruption of 
all existing money relationships, and a shrinkage? of the national income. 

Taking their lead from an arbitrary extract from Hume,’ the Birmingham 
men argued that new purchasing power put into the hands of producers 
would reverse this trend. Henry James painted a halcyon picture: ‘...the 
situation of the productive classes progressively improves, the value of the 
land, of commercial, agricultural and trading stock appears almost daily 
to increase....’> Profits would appear, the incentive to invest and use 
resources would be strengthened. In addition to this prospect of trading 
profits there was the further stimulus of capital gains offered by using idle 
money which was constantly depreciating to buy and use the factors of 
production.® 

In this Malthus had anticipated the Birmingham School. He had 
allowed as early as 1811 that additional currency could in favourable 
circumstances create a net increase in real wealth, and that ‘. . .the increased 
command of the produce transferred to the industrious classes by the 
increase of prices gives such a stimulus to the productive owners of the 
country that, in a short time, the balance between commodities and cur- 
rency is restored by the multiplication of the former, and prices return to 
their former level’.? Something like this, Malthus thought, had taken place 


1 The Remedy, p. 67. 

2 A Letter to Vansittart, pp. 11, 18. John Gray estimated the loss from this 
source at ‘at least one hundred million pounds annually’. Lectures on the 
Nature and Use of Money (quoted J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
Ashley’s ed., p. 549 n.). 

3 Essays, Moral, Political and Literary, Essay III, ‘Of Money’. 

* Evidence, Agriculture Committee, 1821, p. 251. Also Attwood, Prosperity 
Restored, p. 132. 

° An Inquiry into the Cause of the Distressed State of the Country by Henry James, 
Merchant (Birmingham, 1817), p. 42. 

6 R. G. Hawtrey, Trade and Credit (1928), p. 66. See also Attwood, A Letter 
to Vansittart, p. 19. 

” Edinburgh Review, February 1811, p. 365. 
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in the mid-eighteenth century, inspiring Hume’s remarks.! Others,? 
Bentham, Dugald Stewart, Lord Lauderdale, had also noted the possibility 
of altering the volume of physical capital by monetary policy. But these 
men pointed out the specialized conditions required for successful action 
of this kind; they laboured the limitations of such a policy. 

The classical school on their part would make no concession. Their 
attitude sprang from the basic premise which underlay their system and 
which to Attwood and his followers was nonsense—the assumption of 
automatic equilibrium at full employment. A monetary system based on 
gold would preserve this equilibrium, so long as changes in the supply of 
monetary gold induced a rapid reaction in buyers and sellers and makers 
of contracts to allow for the change. Its virtues of reasonable predictability 
and freedom from alteration by edict made gold the ideal medium for an 
automatic system. But a sudden and arbitrary change such as would be 
possible under inconvertible paper would allow no scope for such adjust- 
ments. Starting from this Ricardo could argue that a change in the basis 
of the currency could only result in ‘a violent and unjust transfer of pro- 
perty, but no benefit whatever will be gained by the community’. John 
Stuart Mill in his Principles wrote Attwood’s epitaph in these precise terms.4 

But Malthus in his Principles found underconsumption likely to occur 
independent of the monetary situation. This arose because of the decision 
by members of the community to demand less absolutely than before, or 
to demand less than was yielded by increasing productivity. This they were 
assumed to do in a subjective way—a decision in favour of abstention as 
opposed to consumption. 

Both Malthus and Attwood followed the fashion of the day and started 
from a group of farmers and a group of manufacturers exchanging their 
produce. Malthus® imagined the manufacturers reducing their consump- 
tion of the farmers’ produce, or increasing their consumption at a rate 
slower than the farmers were doing. The farmers, whose produce has an 
inelastic demand, are unable to find adequate outlets, and must shift part 
of their resources to producing something else for which there is an elastic 
demand. Failing this the manufacturers will curtail their output, and 
equilibrium will be once more attained, but at a lower level. Attwood® 
on the other hand argued that disruption comes about because of changes 
in the relationship between the monetary supply and the production of 
goods and services in an economy full of price rigidities.’ The fall in prices 


! Ibid. p. 366. 

2 See B. P. Beckwith, Contemporary English and American Theories Concerning the 
Effect of Commercial Banking on the Supply of Physical Capital (Los Angeles), pro: 
Also F. A. von Hayek, ‘A Note on the Development of the Doctrine of ‘‘ Forced 
Saving”’’, Quarterly Journal of Economics (November 1932), p. 123. 

3 High Price of Bullion (1811), Works (ed. J. R. M’Culloch), p. 286. 

Seis MAill,.opscit.. pe 550: 

5 The Principles of Political Economy (L.S.E. Reprints, 1936), p. 320. 

6 Prosperity Restored, p. go. Also A Letter to Vansittart, p. 7. 

7 Prosperity Restored, p. 78. Also The Late Prosperity, p. 27. Muntz developed 
the same point, The True Cause of the Late Sudden Change, p. 10. 
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due to an ‘inadequate’ money supply does not take place evenly. In 
particular in the post-Napoleonic years it affected agricultural more than 
manufacturing prices, thus diminishing agricultural incomes which must 
eventually reduce manufacturing incomes. 

Were the Malthusian view and the Birmingham view mutually exclusive? 
We have seen that Malthus was aware that under certain conditions 
monetary action could improve employment and output. But he perceived 
a source of disruption which he thought could and did operate independent 
of monetary phenomena and which seemed to him more fundamental 
than any arising from monetary causes. On Attwood’s side, though he 
does not develop the idea, he was aware of the problem as Malthus saw it. 
He paralleled Malthus closely in showing what would happen ‘if the 
capitalists of the country should be induced by some sudden fit of phrensy 
or fanaticism to diminish their present expenditure by one half...’.’ But 
in a real situation in which prices had changed so much the pragmatically 
minded Attwood could not imagine any important decision by producers 
that could be divorced to any extent from monetary phenomena. 

‘The great object of currency legislation should therefore be’, argued 
Attwood, ‘to secure and promote this gradual depreciation.’? This meant 
a permanent condition of slightly rising prices. But would not rising prices 
produce a similar disproportion to making some prices rise more rapidly 
than others? Attwood had his answer ready—rising prices create confidence 
and the willingness to enter new lines of production. As Henry James put 
it, entrepreneurs ‘may have opportunities of bettering their conditions 
again by the prosperity that reigns around them’. 

The first step was to break the link with gold. The legal means of doing 
this was a new Bank Restriction Act. But the change would also need to 
be a mental one—the old modes of thought must be abandoned along with 
the gold basis on which they rested, so that the monetary authorities could 
reap the full benefits of a non-convertible paper currency: ‘Self-existent, 
self-dependent, liable to no foreign actions, entirely under our own control, 
contracting, expanding, or remaining fixed, according as the wants and 
exigencies of the community may require.’ 4 

The authorities would then be confronted with two sets of problems 
weli known to modern theorists: bringing the economy to full employment 
when by some circumstance like existing monetary policy or a change in 
behaviour it had fallen below this level, and secondly keeping the system 
running evenly at full employment. 

In the first situation monetary expansion would, according to the Bir- 
mingham men, bring the idle resources into use. There could be no imme- 
diate increase of resources, so the new money made available> would make 


' Observations, etc, p. 235. See also Attwood, The Times, 20 January 1832; 
Prosperity Restored, pp. 21, 105; A Letter to Vansittart, p. 11. 

2 Prosperity Restored, p. 101 n. 

° An Inquiry. . . Distressed State of the Country, p. 42. 

* The Late Prosperity, p. 16. 

® Prosperity Restored, p. 131. Also A Letter to Vansittart, Pp. 23. 
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the necessary adjustments by depriving the non-producers of their command 
of wealth, and transferring the control of real resources to entrepreneurs. 
This, incidentally, would also dispose of Malthus’ problem of excess saving. 

But Attwood, contrary to the opinion of his detractors, saw that there 
were situations in which such a policy would not work. The pessimism of 
business men might be so great as to make them irresponsive. If this 
occurred the deadlock might be broken by making loans to landlords who 
would proceed to pay their debts and ‘restore the general prosperity 
around them’.! Attwood and Malthus shared with Hume the idea that 
the landlord was the strategic point at which to prime the pump of con- 
sumption. All three tended to think in eighteenth-century terms of a landed 
gentry dispensing plenty with an open hand, saving the country from the 
tight-fisted caution of the industrial men. 

But there was another situation in which monetary expansion would be 
inappropriate. Attwood perceived that the operation of an increased cur- 
rency depended on the rate at which new goods could be created. He had 
no doubts of the general stimulating effect, but he saw that the inelasticity 
of supply of some goods, like grain, was very great, especially in the short 
run. Thus to increase the currency after a series of bad harvests would be 
‘to have the evils of scarcity aggravated...by the speculative action of 
paper money’.? The price of grain, already responding to shortage on the 
supply side, would sky-rocket in a situation of generally rising prices, 
further aggravated by speculation based on the new money. Because grain 
prices rose further than others under increased paper money, they would 
fall further than others when the paper money was withdrawn. Speculators 
would stop hoarding grain and put it on the market. Only a small change 
in the currency would be necessary to affect holdings of stocks in this way. 
Attwood seemed to think that under specialized conditions monetary policy 
would serve the secondary aim of adjusting the general pattern of prices. 
But he did not reconcile the problem of controlling relative price movements 
with that of controlling general ones.* 

But what of the second set of problems—keeping the economy on an 
even keel at full employment? What of the danger of over-issue on which 
his opponents laid so much stress? Attwood certainly minimized the danger 
in his public utterances. ‘When public confidence runs high’, he said, ‘and 
the instruments of credit have a tendency to expand themselves into excess 
the slightest touch upon the non-convertibility basis of the circulation 
instantly reduces the whole.’® In short it would be easier to control the 
issue of credit on a paper basis than on a gold one. 

Attwood took as the aim of monetary policy the maintenance to full 
employment. He sounded a Beveridgian note: ‘The use of credit,’ he 


1 Prosperity Restored, p. 135. Also The Remedy, p. 30. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,497, f. 75, Letter to Peel, 10 December 1841. 

3 The Remedy, p. 60n. Also Prosperity Restored, p. 151. ' 

4 This was the point on which Ricardo exposed him. See Evidence, Agriculture 
Committee, 1821, p. 252. 

5 The Late Prosperity, p. 34. 
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wrote, ‘cannot be said to be carried to too great an extent, until the general 
demand for labour, in all the great departments of industry, becomes per- 
manently greater than its supply. There is no other correct measure ofa 
redundant, or deficient, circulating medium.’! When this situation was 
reached the correct volume of currency was in circulation. Thus policy 
was to consist not in ‘a wild increase of money’,? but a ‘judicious issuing 
and withdrawing of the bank-note circulation’ around the full employ- 
ment norm. 

On the relation between real wages and prices the Birmingham men 
were in a difficult position. A powerful school of thought in the country 
agreed with Copleston‘ that, if prosperity were financed by inflation, 
money wages would lag behind prices; the poor would be subsidizing the 
prosperity. This was a serious consideration for the Birmingham School 
with their wooing of the worker. In his earlier work® Attwood pointed out 
that in the first phase of the upswing prices would rise faster than wages, 
because the shortage of stocks following on a period of low productivity 
would be accompanied by a glut of labour. But in general he does not 
seem to have tackled the problem except indirectly ®—arguing that when 
prices fall the money wage leads prices down, giving a diminution of real 
wages, and leaving it to presumption that money wages would also lead 
in the upward movement. Muntz’s’ way of dealing with the problem was 
more direct, but hardly more satisfactory. He argued that if convertibility 
were maintained and the currency increased then domestic prices must rise, 
but the exchanges would remain constant. Britain’s trade balance would 
be adversely affected, unemployment would appear in the export trades, 
and real wages forced down all round. Butif convertibility were abandoned, 
the move in the exchange rates would compensate for the rise in prices, 
and the expansion could go on. The whole outcome, according to Muntz, 
depended on convertibility. 

Attwood had no misgivings about the effect on Britain’s international 
position of his ‘full employment’ measures. The first priority was to main- 
tain internal demand. He noted and condemned the effect of a policy of 
deflation on international trade. He argued that such efforts were not only 
strangling Britain’s economy, but embarrassing all those with whom she 
had dealings. Any attempt to lower real wages by deflation would create 
an all-round fall in aggregate demand—“‘for the same circumstances which 
reduced the real value. . . (of wages) . .. would also reduce the consumption 


1 Letter to The Times, 4 December 1843. 

? Evidence before Committee on the Bank Charter, 1832, Q. 5662. Quoted R. S. 
mae Al Question of the Standard, 1815-44, Economic History (February 
1935), P- 00. 

* Prospertty Restored, p. 150. See also Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,497, f. 75: 
‘I_urged the propriety of previously issuing such a guarded and regulated Paper 
Morey to ensure full employment and full wages... .’ 

* W. J. Copleston, Memoir of Edward Copleston (1851), p. 85. 

> Prosperity Restored, p. 38. 

ST bid Famis 

” Three Letters to the Duke of Wellington (2nd ed. 1835), p. 25 n. 
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of foreign luxuries’.!_ Deflation in England meant an adverse balance for 
other countries. ‘We have drained Europe of her bullion’, he said, ‘and 
then we gravely wonder that there should be foreign distress.’ 2 

The loss of gold and silver, due to rising home prices and the consequent 
adverse trade balance, should be replaced with paper.3 But how could 
Britain conduct her trade if she were stripped of the precious metals? 
Attwood was not very explicit on this point. But it seems likely that he felt 
that the loss of what was to England no considerable quantity of bullion 
would constitute a large acquisition to other countries, raising their prices 
and arresting the drain from England.> Thus all countries would inflate 
in step, following the lead of England. ‘There is no way of increasing our 
foreign exports, but by increasing our own internal consumption of foreign 
imports.’ ® Attwood’s case rested on the implicit belief that England’s position 
in the world economy was of such dominance that she could have led the 
world single-handed in an inflationary direction. 

Like Malthus, though with less restraint, Attwood protested against the 
simplified assumptions of the Ricardian School. The important impon- 
derables of public psychology which the New School dismissed as short- 
term reactions played a large part in the thought of this country banker 
who had learned in the way of business how readily a rational trend may 
be destroyed by exhilaration or fear. Attwood knew what a breakdown 
in the propensity to consume meant to the banker, the merchant, and the 
manufacturing community. So, too, in the matter of cost rigidities. Ricardo 
and his school tended to argue as though there were complete fluidity of 
prices; Attwood knew well that price adjustments were by no means so 
orderly and uniform.’ Attwood was baffled and angered at the manner in 
which the New School could rule out of court the very factors the estima- 
tion of which was among the business man’s principal functions—the 
psychology of the public and the speed and uniformity of reaction of the 
economic system.® 


1 The Remedy, p. 29. ; 

2 Distressed State of the Country. The Speech of Thomas Attwood at the Town’s 
Meeting, Birmingham, 1829, p. 46. 

3 The Late Prosperity, p. 27. 

£- Vid p- 16; . 

5 At this time all the other leading commercial countries were on a silver 
standard, in spite of the fact that some had nominally a double standard. 
(R. S. Sayers, The Question of the Standard, p. 92.) Hence the view held by James, 
Muntz, Edwin Hill and others, and partially supported by Attwood (Evidence, 
1832, Q.5776) that if there had to be a metallic backing it had better be silver. 
See also A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, p. 28 n. 

6 The Remedy, pp. 43, 28. Also Prosperity Restored, pp. 87, 97, 167; A Letter to 
Boats pice of the contemporary misunderstanding of Attwood’s case that 
J. S. Mill should assume Attwood thought all prices moved equally. (Mill’s 
Principles, p. 550.) See also K. H. Niebyl, Studies in the Classical Theories of Money 


New York, 1946), p. 107. . 
ie OF epiaione ee Also Second Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, pp. 95, 


IOI. 
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IV 


‘Our commercial ship should not be exposed to the violence of the waves merely for the want 
of a rudder.’ (The elder PEEL to the younger, introducing Thomas Attwood) ' 


For a policy like that of the Birmingham School to be made effective two 
things were necessary—the criteria by which’ the effect of policy might be 
judged, and the machinery for bringing it into operation. Neither was 
adequately developed by the Birmingham School.’ Because the government 
never conceded after 1819 that there was anything wrong with the gold 
basis and consistently refused to reopen the question of principle,’ the main 
energies of Attwood and his supporters were devoted not to thinking out 
the means of implementing their ideas but to breaching the government 
position. Attwood, too, was over-sanguine about the task. ‘It is sufficiently 
clear’, he wrote, ‘that we should find but little difficulty in fixing upon 
various principles by which our conduct may be guided.’ 

The aim was to expand the circulation to the point that ‘the whole body 
of the labourers and mechanics throughout the country would thus be 
rapidly brought into full employment’.® But there were no adequate 
employment figures. Attwood himself was certainly not averse to making 
guesses at such phenomena, and made some astonishingly ‘brave’ ones. 
But he seems to have realized that such a procedure would be inadequate. 
The goal of full employment, being incapable of direct ascertainment, 
might be reflected in some price index. ‘Keep up the state of prices to any 
level that the interests of the country might require, but no higher.’® But 
here again general data were lacking. Attwood was forced to fall back on 
arbitrarily selected figures. He mentions three—the price of wheat (a crude 
measure of the cost of living),’ the rate of interest,® and the level of wages 
(or ‘par of labour’).° There is of course a jump in his reasoning—he does 
not explain how any of these figures demonstrate the level of employment, 
but assumes that for full employment there would be an appropriate price 
of wheat, rate of interest, or level of wages. The possibility that these guides 
might be mutually contradictory is not explored. The price of wheat was the 
weakest of the three,'? and the most likely to inflame popular passion, and 
so was dropped. The rate of interest, though retained, was to be secondary 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,384, f. 1. 

? But their imperfect attempts should be put beside the contribution made 
by the Bank of England. Vide J. K. Horsefield, ‘The Origins of the Bank Charter 
Act, 1844’, Economica, No. 1944, p. 180. 

> Second Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, p. 6. 

* Observations, p. 206. Also Prosperity Restored, p. 136. 

> A Letter to Vansittart, p. 58. 

® Prosperity Restored, p. 137. 

* Ibid. pp. 135; 181 n. 

® Ibid. p. 183 n. Also Observations, p. 205. 

° Prosperity Restored, p. 184 n. Also Observations, p. 166. 

'0 Prosperity Restored, p. 184 n. 
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to the par of labour.! The latter would be based on weekly or monthly 
returns from officers throughout the country.? 

Neither the Bank of England nor the government, of both of which 
Attwood held a low opinion, should be entrusted with the new powers. 
His suggestions included the Lords of the Treasury,* the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund,‘ a ‘Legislative Commission like the East India Com- 
pany’,® and a ‘truly national’ Bank.6 Whichever body was selected had 
two general options. They could at their discretion conduct open market 
operations in the National Debt,’ thus varying the volume of currency and 
so making of the Debt ‘a great /ever of national strength and prosperity’. 
Or they could lend direct to business men. 

Attwood did not clarify the rules on this matter when to administer a 
general stimulus in the form of currency inflation or a particular encourage- 
ment in the shape of loans to commerce and industry. These were the loose 
ends of his thinking that hardly seemed to merit attention until the main 
battle against the gold standard was won. His popular propaganda 
favoured a general issue of paper, for its beneficent effects could be demon- 
strated with no more sophisticated device than the crude quantity theory 
of money then generally held.’ Further, he felt the need for a device with 
a ‘universal’ action. He perceived the ‘derived’ nature of investment; 
that an increase in investment to be effective must be accompanied by an 
increase in consumption. ‘It is true’, he wrote, ‘that if money was to be... 
lent, where wanted by a particular trade, it would have no other effect than 
that of increasing the stocks of goods with which. ..such trade is already 
encumbered... .’!° This argued a general injection of money. 

But on the other hand he saw that in certain situations a selective policy 
for the encouragement of particular lines of investment might bring relief 
more quickly.!! His leaning towards. greater discrimination was reinforced 
by his misgivings about the Money Market, making him favour advances 
‘in the shape of loans to. individuals or in the expense or purchases of 
Government’.!? The London Money Market was the great sump which 


1! Observations, p. 203. 

2 Ibid. p. 166. Peel as Home Secretary already had a rudimentary network 
of informants on economic conditions throughout the country. On the same 
day that he had taken Attwood to see the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he wrote to Theodore Price of Birmingham to ask if conditions 
in the Midlands were as bad as Attwood had painted them, and if so what was 
the military strength available. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 40,384, ff. 12, 55. 

3 Prosperity Restored, p. 129. Pel bid 0.1120; 

5 Observations, p. 127. Also The Remedy, p. 54. 

6 Attwood and Jones v. Cobbett Debate (Birmingham, 1832), p. 16. 

7 Attwood hazarded the guess in 1816 that £20 millions would be the appro- 
priate sum to be spent in purchases (The Remedy, p. 23). In 1842 the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce under Richard Spooner in its Memorials to the Govern- 
ment was still suggesting the same figure. 

8 Prosperity Restored, p. 216. 

9 R.S. Sayers, The Question of the Standard, p. 81. 

10 A Letter to Vansittart, p. 29. 
11 Prosperity Restored, p. 131. 12 The Remedy, p. 52. 
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could drain off and use for its own speculations the increased funds—‘ Half 
the circulation of the kingdom is determined in stagnant masses into what 
is called the money market, in order to gorge the monied interest." 

The Money Market was in short the pernicious influence that could 
bedevil any monetary system.? Already swollen with the additions to the 
National Debt it was further bloated by the actions of the capitalist who 
in a deflationary situation exhibits ‘an extreme unwillingness to move what 
capital he possesses into action, the consequence of which is that his capital 
determines itself into the money markets, where it gluts these markets. . .’.° 
Thus the Money Market could aggravate deflation and nullify inflation. 
But full employment by monetary means would bring rising prices, reducing 
the importance of the National Debt and arresting the morbid accumula- 
tion of funds in the Money Market.® 

Attwood’s failure to develop the principles of policy as between the 
general monetary stimulus and particular encouragement to investment is 
not of course fatal to his case. He wanted in fact to use both, judging their 
merits by the general effect on the system. In this he is no more vulnerable 
than most children of the Keynesian revolution. 

Fiscal weapons, though they were secondary to monetary ones, were a 
component part of Birmingham economics.’ Budget balancing in a de- 
pression Attwood denounced as an unmitigated evil, leading only to further 
shrinkages in demand.’ Sumptuary taxation too was wrong for the same 
reason.? In 1817 he had accepted the fatalistic subsistence view of taxes.!° 
But the growing real burden of the interest bill on the National Debt as 
prices fell impressed him with the fact that the tax system involved heavy 
transfer payments to the wealthier classes. He perceived earlier than most 
the implication for the poor of the classical ideas on capital accumulation 
and taxation. ‘Political economists may tell you that the removal of the 
taxes from the poor to the rich will give no redress to the working classes, 
because the rich have so much less to spend on the poor’,!! said Attwood to 
a Birmingham audience. Here was the Wages Fund theory, the very line 
of argument that successive Chancellors were to take to protect capital. 
Attwood dismissed it as a sophistry; by 1829 he was arguing for redistribu- 
tional taxation to improve the capacity to consume of the lower income 

' Distressed State of the Country, p. 46. 

* Attwood, like other critics of the ‘money power’, tended strongly to anti- 
Semitism, which increased his violence against Ricardo. See The Scotch Banker, 
p- 23; The Morning Post, 5 April 1844; Henry James, Distressed State of the Country, 
Pps 36 etsed: 

> Evidence, Agriculture Committee (1821), p. 249. 

* Distressed State of the Country, p. 46. 

° This of course was a powerful propaganda argument. Ibid. Pers: 

® Second Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, p. 31. 

’ And later of political action. It was Attwood who suggested a taxpayers’ 
strike to get the Reform Bill through. Graham Wallas, The Life of Francis Place, 
1771-1854 (1898), p. 251. 

8 The Remedy, p. 45. 

nights Restored, p. 22. Mathidi pare: 
stressed State of the Country, p. 73. 
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groups, drawing money from ‘quarters where it now stagnates in inert 
masses’! He condemned the abolition of the Property Tax;? to the extent 
to which the government had tapped the idle savings of the wealthy and 
spent the proceeds it had maintained demand. 

Failing the abandonment of gold, Attwood espoused every means of 
mitigating deflationary pressure. He fought repeated campaigns for devalua- 
tion.* In* 1819 he sought to change the parity from £3. 175. 10}d. to £8; 
but as the years passed he qualified his demands to £6 in 1821,° to £5 in 
1826.° He resisted the withdrawal of the £1 notes,’ he supported the 
remonetization of silver,® he even gave limited support to equitable adjust- 
ment of contracts. In 1847 he fought against the suggestion that the railway 
boom should be arrested by a contraction of credit. Those who talked so 
“seem not to be aware that it is nothing but the railroad expenditure. . .’!° 
that had relieved the country from the limitations of gold. He described 
the ‘multiplier effect’ and the part it had played in mitigating unemploy- 
ment (estimating it optimistically at 10).!! But each of these campaigns 
served only to discredit him and his school and distract attention from his 
main scheme. 

He had glimpsed the new heaven and the new earth that monetary 
policy seemed to promise and the dazzling prospect blinded him to the 
obstacles to be overcome on the way. He was unaware that his objectives 
were often inconsistent, his criteria of measurement contradictory, and his 
techniques likely to cancel each other. What might have happened had 
the economy been entrusted to the Birmingham School is a fascinating 
conjecture. Certainly the adoption of such powerful techniques with their 
potency so little understood would have brought startling results. For good 
or ill would have depended largely on the rate of growth of theoretical 
understanding and administrative efficiency. As it was, the defeat of the 
Birmingham School meant that all available energy went into the elabora- 
tion of another system. 


1 Tbid. 
2 Prosperity Restored, p. 123. 
3 He argued against a, premature choice of parity: ‘...it is not in human 


power to say yet what our Standard ought to be.’ Second Letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool, p. 41. 

4 But he suggested this parity as safe. Ibid. p. 64. 

5 An exposition of the cause and remedy of the agricultural distress (Hertford, 1821), 


4 ee epic between Kirkman Finlay, John Gladstone, Sir John Sinclair, and 
Thomas Attwood (printed by Sir John Sinclair, 1828). 

7 Which he called the ‘bread and cheese money’ of the country. Distressed 
State of the Country, p. 29. 

8 Wakefield, Life of Attwood, p. 109. 

° He would have preferred ‘adjustment’ to no action at all. Report of the 
Debate with Cobbett, p. 6. ; 

10 Morning Post, 17 May 1847. il Ibid. 
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Vv 


‘The great Tom, with his hob-nail Tread, 
Who shook St Phillips and alarmed the dead... .’ 
(Birmingham rhyme current in 1832) 


Tactically Attwood and his followers needed a means of consolidating their 
position in Birmingham, and a national platform. They did not lack good 
propagandists. The turbulent editor of the Birmingham Argus and Public 
Censor hurled insults at the Ricardian School;? the leading comedian at 
the Theatre Royal publicly lampooned them.* When Cobbett went to 
Birmingham to debate with Attwood and Jones over thirteen hundred 
people attended through two full days.* 

But Birmingham was not unanimous. There were two groups of dis- 
sentients—the Benthamite Utilitarians and the Radicals of the Cobbett- 
Hunt School. Joseph Parkes, an ornament of the Benthamite circle, gave 
weight to the classical case> while William Redfern,® a brother attorney, 
was the leading spokesman. The Radicals were led by George Edmonds,’ 
who had been to jail for his activities. They damned the ‘filthy rags’ of 
the paper system. Joseph Russell, another victim of Sidmouth’s repression, — 
spoke for many: ‘To such men as Hetherington and Lovett. . .he looked to 
see justice done to the industrious classes, and not by the issue of a fictitious 
paper.’& 

At first the Birmingham School addressed itself direct to the government. 
Attwood was hailed, full of confidence, before the Agricultural Committee 
of 1821. Ricardo reported a negative verdict, ‘. . . his claims to infallibility 
having been sifted by Huskisson and myself’. Attwood on his side 
described how he had humiliated Ricardo.!° But it was no good; the govern- 
ment would have nothing to do with the Birmingham ideas.!! Slowly it 
was borne home that they were impotent. 

Attwood in his soul dreaded public agitations involving the uneducated, 
sounding in his pre-Reform days the authentic Eldonine note that ‘a real 

1 Birmingham Weekly Post, 28 October 1832. 

2 1 June 1829, p. 258: ‘...their labyrinths of jargon. . . unintelligible stuff, 
and magnificent quibblings. . .’ (Editor Joseph Allday). 

3 J. Dobbs, comedian, A Letter to William Redfern Esq. on his Reply to the speech 
of Thomas Attwood Esq. (Birmingham, 1829). 

4 Wakefield, op. cit. p. 249. 

° Joseph Parkes, A Statement of the claims of the subscribers to the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Rail-road to an Act of Parliament (1826), p. 28. 


a i Redfern, A Letter to Thomas Attwood, Esq., in reply to his speech (Birmingham, 
1829). 

” Saturday’s Register (editor, Edmonds), 22 January 1820, p. 14. 

8 The Substance of the Extraordinary Proceedings of the Birmingham Political Council 
.. on the Subject of Pledges (Birmingham, 1832), p. 6. Cobbett let fly at Attwood 
for his inherent conservatism, see Political Register, 16 May 1829. 

9 Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower and others, 181 1-1623 (ed. Bonar and 
Hollander), p. 48. 

'0 Wakefield, op. cit. p. 81. 


'! For Attwood on the economic consequences of Mr Peel see Farmers? Journal, 
15 May 1820, 
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and beneficial reform of Parliament is the last object that can ever be 
effected by popular excitement’.! But the Reform Movement was too 
tempting—might it not give him the rallying-point and the platform he 
needed?? So under the leadership of this erstwhile anti-Jacobin there came 
into being in 1830 the Birmingham Union of the Lower and Middle 
Classes. 

But the support this brought was not for the desired end, nor did it 
mean a national hearing for the currency case. In fact the price of alliance 
was Attwood’s pledge not to mention currency publicly until Reform was 
won.’ But his hopes were now taking a different form. A renovated House 
of Commons might yield a chamber of practical men—one in which a 
Horner or a Ricardo would be impossible. This meant letting in those 
who would put through the currency case, but not those who wanted to 
renovate society. It was a vain hope.® 

We need not follow Attwood into the wilderness of disappointment and 
humiliation that politics became for him. Lord Melbourne informed him 
brusquely, ‘Birmingham is not England’.® But even in Birmingham all was 
not well. The artificial alliance crumbled quickly—the currency men, the 
Philosophic Radicals, and the Reformers dissolved their chaffing union.’ 
Attwood, with misgiving, presented the Chartist National Petition to the 
House of Commons in 1839, and suffered the stunning blow of public 
repudiation of his monetary ideas by the leading Chartists.8 His third and 
last political adventure in 1843 was the attempt to form ‘The National 
Union; or General Confederation of All Classes with the avowed object: 
To hold the ministers of the crown legally responsible for the welfare of 
the people.’® All three of Attwood’s campaigns involved his ideas in 
discredit, until most of England accepted Thackeray’s description of him— 
‘a Brummagem Barbarian’.!° 

The blow that was finally to silence the currency case for generations 
was the gold discoveries in Australia and California at the mid-century. 

! Prosperity Restored, p. r17. Veblen would have been intrigued by Attwood. 
Observations, p. 27 n. 

2 Wakefield, op. cit. p. 57. 3 Birmingham Journal, 30 June 1832. 

4 As the Marquis of Blandford, one of the earliest members of the Birmingham 
Union, put it, government required ‘a plain practical knowledge for everyday 
use. ..not a superfine knowledge of political economy’. Hansard, 18 February 
1820, p. 684. 

5 But it is worth noting that on a vote in the Commons in 1833 Attwood 
mustered 153 supporters. Morning Chronicle, 23 December 1839, Attwood’s 
address to chu electors and inhabitants of Birmingham on resigning his seat. 

6 Ibid. For Melbourne’s low opinion of Attwood, see L. C. Sanders, Lord 
Melbourne’s Papers (1890), p. 133. 

7 For the growing unrest among manufacturers, see A Few Plain Remarks on 
the Currency Question, by a Birmingham Manufacturer (Birmingham, 1832). 

8 Morning Chronicle, 27 December 1838. Ps 

9 Handbill of the National Union, Birmingham, 26 October 1843. This idea 
had been in his mind for a long time. Vide Wakefield’s Life of Attwood, p. 170, 
where he mentions it in a letter in 1831. 

10 Notes and Queries, 1x, 282. Many thought him near madness. D. le Marchant, 
Memoir of Viscount Althorp (1876), p. 459 n. 
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By a pure accident the circulating medium for several decades became 
‘equivalent to its purpose’. But by the 1840’s the Corn Law agitation had 
already distracted attention from all other nostrums. The currency con- 
victions of the industrialists of Birmingham could not withstand the 
polarizing influence of Gobden—they were bundled into a single camp 
facing the landowner. Attwood, Muntz! and the rest had offered as the 
enemy an abstraction, a doctrine. Cobden offered a class. The Man- 
chester School had overtaken the Birmingham School. 


VI 


To the Ricardians the abandonment of automatism in the field of currency 
meant pulling the linchpin out of a whole system of philosophic and 
political thought; it would destroy the automatic harmony of interests. 
To the Birmingham men the implications on which the Ricardians laid 
such stress had no reality.2 To the Ricardians the Birmingham approach 
seemed unscrupulous because it accepted no responsibility for problems 
not having monetary origins; it seemed stupid because the Birmingham 
School, once past their physiocratic nostalgia, shared with the Ricardians 
the desire to create the best conditions for the expansion of industry. These 
the Ricardians thought would be best served by working for the principle 
of non-interference. 

Both the Birmingham School and the Malthusian view were at war with 
the new classical school on matters of premise and principle, yet they were 
never wedded. On Malthus’ side there was a distrust of monetary solutions 
per ses This was reinforced by the fear of the political potency of the mone- 
tary weapon.* But Attwood too was aware of the dangers of a ‘political’ 
monetary system. He condemned any arrangement under which ‘...the 
Bank of England is to become a grand political engine. . .with a hundred 
hands, by means of which Lord Goderich and the Treasury may pinch, 
grind, and govern the country as they please’.6 Hence his safeguards of 
placing control in the hands of a body independent of the government, 
of the Bank of England, or of the Money Market, maintaining the country 
banks as opposed to branch-banking as being more able to resist pressure,® 
and writing the rules of the game into legislation.’ 

' G. F. Muntz, The True Cause of the Late Sudden Change, p. 11. 

* Though Attwood supported Jarsser-faire in general, he did so pragmatically. 
If Parliament went beyond purely monetary policy, if it attempted ‘to legislate 
against overtrading, and speculating, and fictitious credit, it is sure to produce 
mischief, and no good, because it is making theory the guide of practice’. Second 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, p. 51. 

° T. R. Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (1836), p. 5. When Malthus 
perceived the direction in which Ricardo’s system was going he lost enthusiasm 
for cash payments. Francis Horner complained to Malthus about this. (Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Francis Horner, p. ccxix.) 

* Malthus also feared the fiscal weapons. Op. cit. p- 410. 

° The Scotch Banker (2nd ed.), p. 9. 

® Ibid. p. rr. Also Second Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, p. 51. 


’ Observations, p. 166. Whether these provisions would have been effective is; 
of course, another matter. 
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On Attwood’s side there was his jettisoning of the theory of population. 
As his case developed, and as he argued it before large audiences of 
labourers and artisans, the population doctrine became untenable. Malthus 
had been guilty of a contradiction in arguing simultaneously that unem- 
ployment was due to over-breeding by the worker, and that unemployment 
could result from general gluts. It was a favourite platform theme of 
Attwood’s that Ministers had been guilty of the same inconsistency, and 
had ‘audaciously attributed...(the distress)...to over-population and 
over-production at the same time’.! So the theory of population, that great 
tap-root of the economics of scarcity, was hewn away.? It was this principle 
(combined with his fears of an attack on property) that had made Malthus 
incapable of enunciating an effective policy for the breakdowns he feared, 
for social amelioration would only mean more population. 

Had Attwood thought through his case with persistence he might have 
succeeded in the struggle that Keynes describes in his own experience, that 
of ‘pushing monetary theory back to becoming a theory of output as a 
whole’,® and thus freed economic science for new advances. But he was 
too impatient to be more than a pamphleteer. Had he abstained from 
political short-cuts he might have given economic policy a new direction. 
But his sense of urgency led him into tactical error. 

As it was he planted squarely on the shoulders of the government the 
responsibility for maintaining full employment, pointed to the monetary 
and credit mechanism as a means to hand, and exhausted himself in appeals 
that they should use it. 

Who was wrong, Attwood or his generation? 


The University of Liverpool 


1 Morning Post, 1 May 1847. ; 

2 So much so that Attwood had no sympathy with the ideas of his relative 
by marriage, the famous colonizer, Gibbon Wakefield. Vide Wakefield, Life of 
Attwood, p. 400. See A Letter to Vansittart, p. 70. , 

3 General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, p. vi. 


THE DISCOVERY OF CHINA CLAY 


By:N. J. G. POUNDS 


‘J’ay bien voulu traicter de la voisselle de Porcelaine parce que plusieurs grands seigneurs, et 
gens curieux de choses‘rares, ignorent de quelle estoffe elle est composée, et de quelle pays elle 
s’apporte, neantmoins on en fait grand cas, et est en grande estime envers les princes, tant 
Barbares que Chrestiens.’ LOYS GUYON (sixteenth century) 


by traders to Europe in early modern times, porcelain was far from 

the least important. A hard and translucent form of china ware 
had been made there at least as early as the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-g06), 
though the oldest Chinese porcelain that has survived dates only from 
the time of the Sung dynasty which followed. Occasionally travellers to 
the Far East brought back accounts of the Chinese pottery, and even 
specimens of the ware itself. An Arab trader of the ninth century men- 
tioned the ‘very fine clay, with which they make vases which are as trans- 
parent as glass’.!_ Marco Polo and others noticed the beauty of china ware, 
but the secret of its manufacture was jealously guarded. In the early 
fifteenth century, specimens of Chinese porcelain that had been brought 
to Europe by an overland route were regarded as objects of exceptional 
rarity and price.? Not until about 1520 did the substance reach Europe in 
any quantity, brought by the Portuguese from the ports of China. The 
trade later passed into the hands of the Dutch, and enough porcelain 
reached Europe to make it widely known. It remained, however, very 
costly and worth imitating in Europe, if only the secret of its manufacture 
could be discovered. 

Attempts were made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with 
local materials to produce Chinese porcelain, but the many efforts in 
France and Italy resulted only in the production of a semi-opaque glass, 
lacking the hardness, translucent character and purity of colour of the 
true porcelain. It appears that attempts were made in the seventeenth 
century to import into France the materials of Chinese porcelain. In 1682 
over a hundred tons of ‘terre de porcelaine’ were brought from Rome where 
they had probably been delivered by traders with Egypt and the Far East.3 
We do not know what was made from this material, but may be sure that 
it was not true porcelain. 

Experiments in France nevertheless led to the production from local 
materials, clay, sand, felspar, barytes and other substances, of a porcelain 
which, owing to its softer character, came to be known as ‘soft paste’. The 
manufactory of Sévres produced ‘soft paste’ porcelain, until the discovery 
of the suitable materials in France allowed of the production of ‘hard 


N MONGsT the rare and beautiful products of the East that were brought 


' M. Reinaud, Relations des Voyages faits par les Arabes. . .a la Chine (Paris, 1845). 
i G. Vogt, La Porcelaine (Paris, 1893), pp. 12-14. 
* Ibid. p. 35, quoting Les Comptes des Batiments du Roi. 
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paste’.! The search for the materials of the true porcelain held out such 
promise that the German alchemist, Bottger or Bottischer, abandoned his 
attempts to produce gold, in which he claimed considerable success, to 
devote himself to the study of porcelain, in which his measure of success was 
perhaps rather greater.” 

But it was not until 1718 that the constituents of Chinese porcelain were 
made known in general terms in Europe. Father Francis d’Entrecolles, 
a Jesuit missionary working at King-te-ching, ‘by the suavity of a mild 
deportment and amicable manners [to quote the words of Dr Shaw], 
eluded the jealous vigilance usually exercised towards strangers, and by 
much intrigue, unparalleled assiduity, and a very bland and insinuating 
address, secured the friendship of some of the less suspecting of the potters, 
was favoured with opportunities to witness the processes and manipulations 
of the manufacture, and obtained ample specimens of the two chief 
materials. ..’. D’Entrecolles’ letter was published, along with many others 
written by Jesuits in the mission fields, under the title of Lettres édifiantes 
et curteuses.* It was reprinted in Du Halde’s Description of China in 1735,5 
and in English in Brooke’s translation of the latter work a year later.® 
A large number of substances, with chemical compositions which differ 
only to a small degree, are used in the manufacture of pottery. D’Entre- 
colles was a careful observer but quite unable to convey accurately the 
true nature of the substances he handled. Indeed, the scientific vocabulary 
of the time was inadequate to the purpose. It is therefore not surprising 
that d’Entrecolles is not always easy to follow, especially in the sections of 
his letter more particularly concerned with mineralogy, nor that his 
writings lent themselves to more than one interpretation in Europe. ‘The 
matter of china-ware’, he wrote,’ ‘is composed of twe sorts of Earth, one 
called Petuntse, and the other Kaolin; this latter is mixed with shining 
particles, the other is simply white, and very fine to the touch.’ The pre- 
paration of the substance called petuntse is described in some detail. It was 
first broken to a fine powder by means of ‘great Iron Clubs or Hammers’. 


They then cast the Powder into a great Vessel full of water, and stir it up 
strongly with an Iron Spatula; after it has rested a few minutes there swims on 
the surface a cream four or five fingers thick, which they take off and pour into 
another Vessel full of water... .With respect to the second Vessel, wherein they 
cast that which was gathered from the first, they wait till it has formed at the 
bottom a kind of paste, and when the water appears clear they pour it gently 
off that the sediment may not be disturbed, and throw the Paste into large 


1 E.S. Auscher, A History and Description of French Porcelain (W. Burton; 1905). 
2 Herman Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie (Braunschweig, 1843), 1, 207-8. 
3S. Shaw, The Chemistry of Porcelain, Glass and Pottery (1837, reprint of 1900), 


z a7 “oe 
; ° Lettres édifiantes et curieuses (Paris, 1717), X11, 253; a second edition appeared 
in. 1781. 
2 a B. du Halde, Description Géographique de l’ Empire de la Chine (Paris, 1735), 
11, 188-9. 
6 R. Brookes, The General History of China (1736), u, 312-19. 
7 Brookes’ translation is here quoted. 
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moulds fit to dry it in. Before it is quite hardened they divide it into small 
squares which they sell by hundreds; this shape and colour have given it the 
Name of Petuntse (white bricks). 

The same criticism may be made of the Chinese writers themselves,! 
that the lack of a scientific vocabulary makes extremely difficult the recog- 
nition of the substances they describe. They agree, however, in describing 
the petuntse as a paste of extreme whiteness and fineness of texture. 

The second ingredient described by d’Entrecolles is called kaolin. ‘They 
find Mines of it in the Bosom of the Mountains... . These Mines are pretty 
deep, and the matter we are speaking of is found by Lumps, of which they 
make small pieces like Bricks... .It is from the Kaolin that the china-ware 
receives its Firmness, because it is as it were the Sinews thereof.’ One 
cannot argue too finely from descriptions as vague as these, but one can 
be certain of this, that, of the constituents of present-day porcelain, the 
china clay at least was well known to the Chinese under the name of 
petuntse. The kaolin may have been felspar or some form of china stone 
at least it was capable of fusing, and gave a hardness to the finished ware; 
tl en est comme les nerfs. 

The word kaolin has passed into the English language as an alternative 
name for the fine, white, unctuous substance known as china clay. The 
Chinese appear to have understood by this term something harder and 
to have reserved for the soft, white powder the term petuntse. This latter 
word has dropped out of English usage and the word kaolin has been used 
in its place. Father d’Entrecolles’ letter was accompanied by a box con- 
taining specimens of kaolin and petuntse, which were passed by the Jesuit 
Father Orry to Baron de Réaumur. He examined them with care and felt 
able to write that ‘in spite of the confusion of the specimens, the result of 
a long voyage, it was easy for me to identify each of the materials described 
by Father d’Entrecolles....’2 Unhappily, the Jesuit Father was not the 
last amateur geologist who has failed to label his specimens, and they were 
wrongly identified by Réaumur, who thereupon proceeded to quarrel with 
the descriptions given by the Chinese of their own products. 

Réaumur’s conclusions, published in two papers which he read before 
the French Académie des Sciences,3 were clear-cut, and, except in the 
confusion of names, of a high scientific value. He demonstrated that a 
porcelain could be made in two ways. The first was to heat a vitrifiable 
substance to a temperature intermediate between that at which it forms a 
coarse ware, ‘une terre cuite’, and that at which it really melts. In this 
way a ‘soft paste’ was produced. The second was that employed in China. 
A vitrifiable substance was heated with a refractory substance which 

' Particularly Stanislas Julien’s translation of the account by Tching-thing 


Kouei, in Histoire et Fabrication de la Porcelaine Chinoise (Paris, 1856), and S. W. 
Bushell’s translation of T’ao Shuo, in Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 
(Oxford, 1910). 

2M. de Réaumur, ‘Idée Générale des différentes maniéres dont on peut 
faire la porcelaine...’, Hist. de l’ Académie royale des Sciences (1327), Daal Oo 

° Hist. de l’ Académie royale des Sciences (1727), p. 185-203, and (1729), pp. 
325-44. 
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would not melt at temperatures reached in the pottery furnace. The 
refractory substance diffused itself through the glassy body of the ware, 
and the product was harder than ‘soft paste’ porcelain. The petuntse was 
the pure white, refractory substance, the flesh with which the bones of 
porcelain, formed by the hard, fused kaolin, were covered. The names were 
reversed, but the principle was established, and it only remained to discover 
in Europe materials similar to those employed in China.! 

A rather interesting sidelight on the experiments of Réaumur is shed by 
the activities of a certain Dr William Sherrard, who visited Paris about 
the time of the publication of d’Entrecolles’ letter. He communicated its 
contents to the Royal Society of London and provided it with specimens 
of the native rocks of China and of the prepared petuntse and kaolin.2. These 
specimens were subsequently handed over to the British Museum,? where at 
the beginning of the present century they were discovered still, apparently, 
in exactly the condition in which Sherrard had given them to the Royal 
Society. There was found ‘a tray with a specimen of china clay, below 
which there is an old faded scrap of paper, on which is written in ink, 
quite brown from age, not ‘‘kaolin’’, but petuntze’.4 

The researches of Réaumur had, however, in some respects been antici- 
pated by Bottger. This eccentric was kept by the Elector of Saxony in his 
castle of Albrechtsburg for fear that he might leave Saxony and give some 
other state the advantage of his skill. He is said to have examined the white 
powder with which his wig was dusted and to have found it a suitable 
material for the manufacture of pottery. It had in fact been dug in the 
hills near the Bohemian border and was marketed under the name of 
*Schnorr’s White Earth’ (Schnorrische weisse Erde). This substance appears 
to have been a china clay, similar to that obtained in China under the 
name of petuntse. A white porcelain was produced from it in 1710. A better 
supply of china clay was obtained at Aue, though it is not clear what 
Bottger used as his vitrifiable or fusible constituent. A factory was estab- 
lished at Meissen, the workers at which were sworn to secrecy. The export 
of the white earth was forbidden, and everything done to retain for Saxony 
a monopoly of this precious manufacture. Nevertheless, workmen escaped 
and carried with them the secrets of hard porcelain. In this way a manu- 
factory was established at Vienna in 1720. An employee of the latter works 
carried the industry to Hochst, near Mainz, and this works became the 
parent of several in Germany and France. The development of these 
porcelain works on the continent of Europe belongs to the history of art; 
it has been chronicled in numerous works,° and is beyond the scope of this 

1 Times Literary Supplement, 24 March 1945, p. 139. 

2S. Shaw, The Chemistry of Porcelain, Glass and Pottery (1837), p. 407. See also 
Sherrard’s paper, Philosophical Transactions, XxXU, 525-6. 

3 Pottery Gazette (1883). 

4 J. Fairie, Notes on Pottery Clays (1901), pp. 89-90. 

5 See particularly J. Marryat, A History of Pottery and Porcelain (1868); W. 
Chaffers, Marks and Monograms on European and Oriental Pottery and Porcelain 
(1912); G. Vogt, La Porcelaine (Paris, 1893); A. Jacquemart, History of the Ceramic 
Art (1873). 
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paper. Fresh deposits of china clay were discovered in Saxony, Thuringia 
and Bohemia, and clay was carried to distant parts of Germany and into 
France. 

The search for the ‘porcelain earth’ was prosecuted with considerable 
vigour in France. Every available clay was examined but was found to be 
too-impure or discoloured to be used.! In 1765, a chemist named Guettard 
discovered a bed of china clay near Alengon, but it proved unsatisfactory 
for successful manufacture and never acquired any commercial importance.’ 
About the same time the Archbishop of Bordeaux despatched an apothe- 
cary, named Villaris, to comb the south of France for china clay. Eventually 
Villaris found such a clay in use as a cleansing agent in washing at 
St Yrieix, near Limoges. The quarry that was opened here was the source 
of most of the clay used in the manufacture of hard paste porcelain at 
Sévres.3 This search is explicable only when it is remembered that the clay 
and stone were the raw materials of the foremost luxury industry in a 
particularly luxurious age. 

In Sweden, Berzelius was given samples of porcelain materials by Lord 
Amherst, a member of the British Embassy in China,* and, perhaps in the 
light of Réaumur’s writings, helped to perpetuate the wrong nomenclature 
of the clay. It cannot be said that a vigorous search for china clay was 
prosecuted in England. The clay was confused with talc,° and the discovery 
of deposits of talc or steatite near the western coast of the Lizard peninsula 
first attracted attention to Cornwall. This substance was a hydrated mag- 
nesium silicate (china clay is an aluminium silicate), and often occurred 
as veins and small irregular masses in serpentine. By 1750 these deposits 
were widely known, and Dr Borlase, the antiquary and scientist, of 
Ludgvan, frequently sent specimens of the ‘soapy stone’ to his friends.® 
Amongst those who were interested in this ‘fossil? was Emanuel Mendes 
da Costa, the Portuguese Jewish mathematician, who came to Cornwall 
in 1747. It was his opinion that ‘no species of clays whatever can be finer 
or fitter for the making of porcelain, than these hardened talcy soap clays... . 
I am therefore convinced that these Steatital if pounded, then moistened 
and worked up like a paste, with some proportion (if thought necessary) 
of fine soft clay, with due management, would make an elegant porcelain; 
I recommend the experiment for trials’.?, Even before da Costa had pub- 
lished his observations, the steatites were being mined. In 1750, Dr Pococke 
visited Mullion parish and found the soap rock ‘valued for making porce- 

. L’Histotre de PAcadéme royale des Sciences (1758). 

Guettard, Une Histoire de la Découverte faite en France de Matiéres semblables 
dont la Porcelain de la Chine est composée. 


3 Petit-Lafitte, Villaris et la découverte du Kaolin (Bordeaux, 1862), and Alluaud, 
Porcelaine de Limousin (1837). 

* Baron von Richthofen, ‘On the Porcelain Rock of China’, Amer. Journ. Sci. 
(LOPT pelo. 

5 See Ws Pryce, Mineralogia Cornubiensis (1778), pp. 31-2, and M. H. Klaproth, 
Observations relative to the Mineralogical and Chemical History of the Fossils of Cornwall 
(1787), Pp. 33~4. 
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lane, and they get five pounds a ton for it, for the manufacture of porcelane, 
now Carrying on at Bristol’.!. By 1756, Chaffers, the Liverpool potter, was 
exploiting the deposits, and the letters written to him by his works foreman 
throw a great deal of light on the methods employed.? The deposits were 
reached by a shaft and workings were drained by an adit. The production 
was very small and carefully hand-picked. It was packed in barrels and 
sent overland for export from the port of Hayle. Output, however, was 
mounting and attracted to Cornwall many others in search of the raw 
materials of the Chinese porcelain. It might almost be said that the 
discovery of the true china clay resulted from, or was at least helped by, 
the pioneer efforts of those who searched for steatite. One of Dr Borlase’s 
correspondents, a certain Trehawke, of Liskeard, wrote to Borlase in 1755 
that ‘we have also a very fine white clay about three miles from us that 
was used in the pottery manufacture intended to have been carried on at 
Calstock... . This clay is not the only material the County produces proper 
for porcelaine ware’. Later in the same year he again wrote, reporting 
this time that ‘Mr Horn the person from Staffordshire you mentioned, had 
been with me and I have shewn him what Materials and apprehends 
might be of use for the Porcelain Manufacture’. Ten years later, Dr Wall, 
the proprietor of the Worcester pottery, wrote to Borlase, soliciting 
information on the clays of the county.> Above all, during this period, 
Cookworthy was prosecuting those searches in Cornwall which eventually 
resulted in the discovery of china clay and china stone. 

The Lizard steatite continued to be worked well on into the nineteenth 
century for porcelain manufacture and considerable quantities shipped to 
Messrs Flight and Barr’s works at Worcester. The deposits, however, were 
never large, and all the more economically worked veins were ultimately 
exhausted, but by this time the development of the china clay and stone 
had rendered it unnecessary.® 

William Cookworthy, the discoverer of the china clay deposits of Corn- 
wall, was born in 1705 at Kingsbridge in Devon. His father died when he 
was only thirteen, and, in the reduced circumstances to which his family 
had thus been brought, he was :-pprenticed to the firm of Bevans, chemists 
and druggists, in London. It is said that he walked to London to enter his 
new employment. He eventually returned and established a business at 
Plymouth, in Notte Street or Nut Street, under the name of ‘Bevan and 
Cookworthy’. Here he built a laboratory, experimented upon the materials 
of his trade and entertained scientific and other visitors to Plymouth. 
Throughout his life he was a member of the Society of Friends and often 
travelled far to preach to gatherings of Quakers. He was noted for his 

1 The Travels through England of Dr Richard Pococke (Camden Soc. 1888-9), 


‘ 2 These letters are summarized in W. Chaffers, Marks and Monograms..., 
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6 For a fuller account of steatite working, see N. J. G. Pounds, ‘The Soapy 
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generosity, kindliness and good humour, “a tall venerable man, with three- 
cornered hat and bushy curly wig, a mild but intellectual countenance, and 
full of conyersation...’.! It is not known when Cookworthy first became 
interested in the materials of which porcelain was made. In a letter of 
1745, addressed to Richard Hingston, a surgeon of Penryn, in Cornwall, 
he wrote: ‘I had lately with me the person who hath discovered the China- 
earth. He had several samples of the China-ware, of their making, with 
him; which were, I think, equal to the Asiatic. ’Twas found in the back of 
Virginia, where he was in quest of mines; and, having read Du Halde, 
discovered both the Petuntse and Kaulin.’? Little, however, seems to have 
come of the discovery by this American prospector. According to Cook- 
worthy, he claimed to be able to import the clay at £13 a ton, and had 
gone to North America to fetch a cargo. About the same time Josiah 
Wedgwood was shown ‘a specimen of beautiful white clay, from the 
country of the Cherokees, in North America, and commissioned the person 
who had shown it to him to fetch as large a quantity as he could. This 
commission, probably the one to which Cookworthy referred in his letter, 
resulted in the importation of only a few tons, ‘which were carried on the 
backs of mules, from a great distance, to the port of Charlestown, in South 
Carolina’. 

Cookworthy appears to have been already deeply interested in minerals, 
and his frequent visits to Cornwall gave him ample opportunity to extend 
his knowledge. In the words of Prideaux, “he used to travel, in the line 
of his business, as a wholesale Chemist, through Cornwall; and at Godol- 
phin, was always the guest of my late dear wife’s Grandfather, Nancarrow, 
superintendent of mines in that district, who, being also a scientific person, 
they used to sit up most of the night engaged in their favourite subjects’.4 
Cookworthy’s first discovery of china clay was made on Tregonning Hill, 
within a couple of miles of Godolphin, a hamlet between Helston and 
Penzance. In the course of his journeys, he also lodged at Carloggas, in 
St Stephen’s parish, in what is now the heart of the china-clay district. 
Here ‘he used to go about the country searching for minerals, and used to 
employ the ‘Dowsing Rod”’’.° He subsequently wrote a memoir, which 
has survived, on the use of the divining rod in the search for minerals. He 
is said by Prideaux’s informant to have first discovered china clay in the 
tower of St Columb church. This tower is actually built of china stone, in 
which, no doubt, some of the felspars were partially disintegrated and 
recognizable as china clay. In 1758 Cookworthy is said to have been 
experimenting on the granite of Breage parish, in which both Godolphin 
village and Tregonning Hill lay,® while, according to another report, he 

1 J. Prideaux, Relics of William Cookworthy (18 boxe i 
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discovered the exceptional qualities of china clay and stone after watching 
a bell being cast—at Fowey, according to the story—when the heat of the 
molten metal turned the material of the mould toa porcellaneous substance.! 

Cookworthy wrote little; in the opinion of his partner, Champion, ‘he 
was constantly so very eager in acquiring knowledge, that he seldom could 
find leisure to communicate to others his own stores of information’.2 All 
that remains from his pen is the memoir on the divining rod and a fragment 
on the discovery and uses of china clay and stone, written probably before 
1768.3 ‘It is now’, he wrote, ‘near twenty years since I discovered that 
the Ingredients used by the Chinese in the composition of their porcelain 
were to be got in immense quantities, in the county of Cornwall.’ His 
description of the properties of the kaolin and petuntse suggests that he had 
read Réaumur’s papers; the petuntse ‘gives the ware transparency and 
mellowness, and is used for glazing it. The stone of this petunse is a species 
of the granite, or, as we in the west call it, the Moor-stone.’ This he claimed 
to have first discovered ‘in the parish of Germo, in a hill called Tregonnin 
Hill. The whole country in depth is of this stone. It reaches, East and 
West, from Breag to Germo; and, North and South, from Tregonnin Hill 
to the sea.’ Cookworthy overestimated the extent of the china stone, but 
there is no doubt of the place where he discovered it. Tradition still points 
to Wheal Grey, on the western flank of Tregonning Hill, as the pit originally 
worked by Cookworthy. 

China clay, or ‘Caulin’, he described as ‘a white talcy earth, found in our 
granite country in both the counties of Devon and Cornwall’. It occurred 
at varying depths and ‘in bunches or heaps’. It was already in use ‘in 
mending the tin furnaces and the fire places’of the fire-engines ; for which ’tis 
very proper’. The china clay used by Cookworthy ‘is what is got from the side 
of Tregonnin Hill, where there are several pits of it’. Cookworthy prepared 
his clay for manufacture by ‘ pouring a large quantity of water onit, so that it 
may not, when dissolved, be of so thick a consistence as to suspend the Mica. 
Let it settle about ten minutes, and pour off the dissolved clay into another 
vessel. Let it settle, pour off the water, and dry it.’ The water used in 
washing ‘ought to be pure, without any metallic or calcareous mixture’. 

Cookworthy’s achievement was not so much the discovery of a new 
substance, as the recognition of the properties of a substance in common use 
in the mining district. He was not the only person interested in the search 
for these materials. Dr Borlase in West Cornwall appears to have made 
very tentative experiments and to have employed an expert to test certain 
clavs.t His friend, Trehawke of Liskeard, discovered on Bodmin moor a 
white clay suitable for porcelain manufacture. The Lizard steatite was 
worked from about 1750 by Chaffers, the Liverpool potter, and shortly 
afterwards Dr Wall, the founder of the Worcester porcelain works, made 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 33,635. _ 

2S. Shaw, History of the Staffordshire Potteries (1829), p. 201. 

3 Printed as Appendix V, Memoir of William Cookworthy. 

4 W. Borlase, Natural History of Cornwall (1758); a manuscript note said by 
W. Copeland Borlase to be amongst his grandfather’s papers. 
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inquiries in the county. It might almost be said that kaolin was ‘in the 
air’ and its discovery in Cornwall only a matter of time. 

Cookworthy’s discovery was not made before 1745, when he was shown 
the American specimens. It was, however, made, as he claimed, twenty 
years before his memoir was written, and this preceded the establishment 
in 1768 of the porcelain works at Plymouth. His recognition of the 
materials must then be assigned to the period 1745-8. The discovery of 
china clay and china stone on Tregonning Hill was followed by a further 
search on the granite hills to the north of St Austell. A purer china stone 
was found in St Stephen’s, ‘and the parish of Dennis (St Dennis), the next 
to St Stephen’s, I believe, hath both the ingredients in plenty in it. I know 
of two quarries of the stone; one is just above St Stephen’s; the other is 
called Caluggus (Carloggas), somewhat more than a mile from it, and 
appears to be the finer stone.’ The deposits on Tregonning Hill appear to 
have been neglected, though never until recent years wholly abandoned, 
in favour of the more accessible and easily worked deposits in the 
St Stephen’s-St Austell district. The circumstances of Cookworthy’s dis- 
covery are particularly obscure. In 1790, Lord Camelford of Boconnoc 
wrote to the historian, Polwhele, that Cookworthy had founded the Ply- 
mouth china factory ‘upon a friend of his [i.e. Cookworthy’s] having 
discovered on an estate of mine in the parish of St Stephen’s a certain white 
saponaceous clay; and close by it, a species of granite or moorstone, white 
with greenish spots; which he immediately perceived to be the two materials 
described by the Missionary Pére D’Entrecolles...’.! The clay pit at 
Carloggas lay on the lands of Lord Camelford and was probably the one 
first opened in this district by Cookworthy. 

The probability is that, after an initial discovery of china clay and china 
stone, possibly in mines or cuttings made for tin, in the Tregonning district 
about 1746 or 1747, Cookworthy discovered the materials a year or two 
later at Carloggas in St Stephen’s parish, about twenty-five miles farther 
east. For several years he experimented with the materials in the laboratory 
at his shop in Plymouth, using different proportions of the clay and stone, 
varying his glaze, for which in general he found the Tregonning Hill stone 
most suitable, and using different forms of kiln and kinds of fuel. He left 
a very summary account of his researches in the unpublished memoir which 
has already been quoted, but, in spite of this, we know very little of what 
happened between his recognition of the materials and the issue of a patent 
for the manufacture of porcelain to himself and Lord Camelford in 1768. 
At one period the experiments were transferred from Plymouth to Bristol, 
where Richard Champion, a Quaker and friend of Cookworthy, was carry- 
ing on a pottery manufacture in Castle Green. .A letter from Champion 
to his father-in-law, Cabb Lloyd, dated November 1765, mentioned the 
‘new work’ at Bristol, which was ‘from a Clay and Stone discovered in 
Cornwall, which answers the description of the Chinese’. 

" Quoted J. Prideaux, op. cit. pp. 4-5; see also R. Polwhele, History of 
Cornwall, tv, 132. 
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At this time, china clay from the southern United States again made its 
appearance in this country. In July 1765, Champion received a box of 
‘Porcelain Earth’ from a relative in Charlestown, South Carolina. It came 
‘from the internal part of the Cherokee Nations, 400 miles from hence, on 
mountains scarcely accessible’.! Some of the American clay was sent to 
the Worcester pottery for experiment. Champion considered it finer than 
the Cornish, but thought that there was no chance of importing it in 
quantity, ‘when it can be so easily procured from Cornwall’.2. The Cornish 
materials, however, gave considerable trouble. The china body made from 
them was ‘perfectly white within, but not without, which is always smoky’ .3 
Champion almost despaired of producing a good porcelain from the Cornish 
clay and stone and, in December 1765, actually wrote to Lloyd asking for 
more of the American materials for trial, ‘as they meet with many diffi- 
culties with the Cornish’.4 

It is impossible to say when and how these difficulties with the Cornish 
clay and stone were overcome. With the failure of the experiments at 
Bristol, Cookworthy appears to have resumed the work at Plymouth, and 
this time to have perfected a technique whereby a true porcelain could be 
made.° It appears from Champion’s correspondence that it was the fusible 
stone that was the source of the difficulty and he was even driven to use 
a fritt made from fusible salts, which, of course, could only yield a soft 
porcelain. In the light of our present knowledge of the materials, it may 
be suggested that the secret of Cookworthy’s success lay in his use of the 
excellent china stone from the Carloggas district of St Stephen’s. 

Cookworthy applied for a patent for his newly discovered process, and 
this was granted on 17 March 1768, to himself and Lord Camelford. The 
earliest dated example of the Plymouth china belongs to 14 March in the 
same year. The works were located in the ‘fore and back part of Weeks’ 
house’ in Higher Vintry Ward. It has been demonstrated that the well- 
known China House at Plymouth had no connexion with Cookworthy’s 
activities.© The materials were probably brought into Plymouth by sea 
from one or other of the small ports on St Austell Bay. The products of 
Cookworthy’s works slowly improved, and before they were closed in the 
early 1770’s had produced china ofhigh artistic merit. Cookworthy engaged 
the French china painter and enameller, Saqui, and also the artist, Henry 
Bone.? The Plymouth manufactory does not appear, however, to have 
been a commercial success. Lord Camelford suggested that it was technical 
difficulties that led to the abandonment of the enterprise; ‘the difficulties 
found in proportioning properly these materials so as to give exactly the 
necessary degree of vitrification and no more, and other niceties with regard 


belbid. pd. 2 Ibid. p. 10. 

pL Al O. Pa keste Rasen 

5 See R. N. Worth, ‘William Cookworthy and the Plymouth China Factory’, 
Trans. Dev. Assoc. (1876), vit, 480-96. 

etl bid: 

7 For the Plymouth china, see W. Chaffers, Marks and Monograms, and 
H. Jewitt, ‘Plymouth China’, in Art Journal (September 1863), p. 168. 
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to the manipulation, discouraged us from proceeding in this concern, after 
we had procured a patent for the use of our materials and expended on it 
between two and three thousand pounds’.! 

The Plymouth works were closed about 1772, and the exercise of the 
Cookworthy-Camelford patent was carried on at Bristol. In 1774, Cook- 
worthy transferred all his interests in the manufacture of porcelain from 
Cornish materials to his friend, Richard Champion, who, some eight or 
nine years earlier, had experimented unsuccessfully upon them. With this, 
Cookworthy’s interest in china clay and china stone terminated. He died 
at his house in Plymouth six years later. 

Champion now had considerable success in his manufacture of porcelain, 
and it is amusing to see how in 1776 he rejects the American materials 
which he had sought ten years before. His prospects were marred only by 
the approaching expiration of Cookworthy’s patent, after which the Cornish 
materials could be obtained and used by anyone. Champion’s appeal to 
the House of Commons for a continuance for a period of years of his 
monopoly rights in the clay and stone raised something of a cause célebre. 
His cause was charnpioned by his patron, Edmund Burke, the member for 
Bristol. He was opposed by a group of peers, led by Lord Gower, who 
championed the interests of the Staffordshire potters, now awakening to 
the importance of china clay in ceramic industries generally. The driving 
power amongst the Staffordshire potters derived from Josiah Wedgwood, 
who, supported by John Turner of Lane End, agitated and pamphleteered 
with considerable success. The case has often been misrepresented as one 
of the poor and struggling adventurer penalized by the merchant capitalists 
of the Staffordshire potteries. Credit for the experimental work which led 
up to the manufacture of Plymouth porcelain hardly, however, belongs to 
Champion. He had acquired the unexpired period of the patent which he 
now tried, by means of political wire-pulling, to extend to his own advan- 
tage. He had a lien on the clay and stone of Cornwall, and Wedgwood 
had a use for china clay other than that defined in Cookworthy’s patent. 
It was in the interests of the landlords that the materials should be mined 
on as large a scale as possible, and of the potters in particular and the 
country in general that clay should be made available cheaply and in 
abundance. The compromise that eventually reached the Statute Book 
gave to Champion an extended monopoly of the manufacture of hard paste 
porcelain from the Cornish materials, but it did not reserve to him an 
exclusive right to them.? With the throwing open of the clay and stone to 
any purchaser, Wedgwood at once acquired a pit and began that export of 
clay to Staffordshire that has since continued without intermission. 

The great Josiah Wedgwood’s first acquaintance with china clay was 
made with that variety of it which was obtained from North America. 
He was shown a specimen, described as having been brought from the 


' Letter to R. Polwhele, quoted Prideaux, op. cit. pp. 4-5. 
_ * The records of this case are in the Journals of the House of Commons. H. Owen, 
in Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol (1873), quotes freely from them, and the 
case is also discussed in Art Journal (1863), pp. 213 and 236. 
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‘country of the Cherokees’, and tried to get as large a quantity as possible. 
He succeeded, however, in obtaining only a few tons.!. When he first 
obtained china clay from Cornwall is, from the very nature of the event, 
uncertain. Before 1768 he would naturally try to hide his use of it, and 
after that event the open manufacture of ware from Cornish clay would 
have been a breach of the Cookworthy-Camelford patent. Miss Meteyard 
has suggested that he used it’in his ‘red china’ about 1765.2 In the next 
year Wedgwood was offered at a price the secrets of the Comte de Laura- 
guais, who had discovered certain china clay deposits in France. The latter 
was a political exile from his own country, and Wedgwood’s friend, Darwin, 
suspected that ‘his Scientific Passion is stronger than perfect Sanity’.3 
Nothing came of this offer. 

The registration of Cookworthy’s patent revealed the true importance 
for the pottery industry of the West Country deposits. At this time Wedg- 
wood was engaged in perfecting his ‘jasper’ ware and in experimenting 
upon a white ware, for both of which china clay was particularly desirable. 
About 1771, Wedgwood, accompanied by Bentley, went for a short tour 
in the south-west, ‘probably on business connected with supplies of clay 
and moorstone’.* In the following years, his researches at the Eturia works 
brought ever more prominently before him the whole question of the south- 
western clays. He re-examined the Cookworthy patent, and assured himself 
once more that their utilization was reserved to Cookworthy or his grantees. 
If he obtained the materials, it must have been by subterfuge. It is rather 
remarkable that he did not approach Cookworthy himself on the matter. 
It must have been well known that Cookworthy’s manufacture was not 
financially successful and also that his interests were more scientific than 
commercial. All that we know of Cookworthy goes to show that he would 
not have resented Wedgwood as a trade rival. At the beginning of 1774, 
Wedgwood wrote to Bentley, expressing strongly his need for the Cornish 
clay and stone, ‘but I am at some loss how to have the principal ingredient 
without making a noise. I rathert hink you must get a friend to order it up 
to town, disguise it there, and send it hither in boxes or casks.’° There can 
be little doubt that it was in this way that Wedgwood first obtained Cornish 
china clay in any quantity. It need hardly be said that, in a county so 
habituated to the practices of smuggling, the secret preparation and dis- 
patch of a few tons of china clay presented no difficulties. 

Soon afterwards, Champion petitioned Parliament for the extension for 
a further period of fourteen years of his patent. Wedgwood exhorted Bentley 
to ‘mount his chariot and wait upon the county members and others’.® 
Bentley apparently drove to some effect, and the opposition which he and 
Wedgwood were able to muster in the Lords halted the progress of Cham- 


1 LI. Jewitt, The Wedgwoods (1865), p. 183. 

2 E. Meteyard, The Life of Wedgwood (1865), 1, 357. 

3 Letter of Darwin to Wedgwood, Meteyard, op. cit. 1, 436. 

4 Meteyard, op. cit. 1, 203. 

5 Wedgwood to Bentley, 1 January 1774, in Meteyard, op. cit. I, 31I. 

6 Meteyard, op. cit. 1, 421; see also LI. Jewitt, The Wedgwoods, pp. 237-57: 
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pion’s bill and successfully launched the English pottery industry. Before 
the case had been finally decided in Parliament, Wedgwood, together with 
Turner, the potter of Lane End, went to Cornwall to examine for them- 
selves the mineral wealth of the county. They were accompanied by a 
Mr Tolcher and Thomas Griffith, the latter formerly Wedgwood’s agent 
amongst the clay workings in the Carolinas. The result of this visit was that 
Wedgwood and Turner became the joint lessees of clay pits in St Stephen’s 
parish, with Griffith as their agent in Cornwall.' Champion’s prospects 
of maintaining his exclusive use of the Cornish clay must have been 
diminishing,” for Wedgwood wrote to Bentley that ‘Mr Turner and I have 
concluded to set about washing some clay for ourselves and for others as 
soon as we can, if they chuse to have it, but at the same time to leave the 
raw clay open to all who chuse rather to prepare it for themselves, for I 
am firmly persuaded that an exclusive Company, or rather an exclusive 
right in the Clay in any Company or under any regulations whatever, 
would soon degenerate into a pernicious monopoly.°’ All credit is due to 
Wedgwood for the liberal way in which he handled the whole matter. 
He was as averse to patents as he was to monopolies and, in the course 
of his long and very productive career as a potter, registered only one 
patent. In his ‘Remarks’, he expressed himself as 


fully convinced of the great injury that would be done to the landed, manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of this nation by extending the term of 
Mr Champion’s monopoly of raw materials, of which there are immense quan- 
tities in the kingdom, and confining the use of them to one or a few hands, that 
he thought it a duty of moral obligation to take the sense of his neighbours upon 
the subject, and to give up to the manufactory at large all the advantages he 
might have secured to himself... .4 


As soon as the use of china clay and stone had been thrown open by Act 
of Parliament to the manufacturers of earthenware, Wedgwood entered 
into a partnership with Mr Carthew of St Austell for the working of pits. 
There is no indication that he relinquished the works which he had estab- 
lished with Turner’s help a few months before. A letter from Wedgwood’s 
firm, dated 1795, acquainted the reader: 


...that we now possess and are working the Cornish clay and stone mines 
that for twenty years have been known under the name of Wedgwood and 
Carthew’s. 


! Meteyard, op. cit. u, 422. 

* Owen, op. cit. pp. 115-16. Thomas Pitt’s letter to Champion. He considered 
the latter’s hopes of an extended patent ill-founded : ‘Wedgwood. . .is now gone 
into Cornwall to visit and procure samples of the materials which he will make 
experiments upon and communicate to the whole trade, so that I must confess 
and see no way of preventing the thing being general, and extended in a very 
short time to be a considerable object.’ 

* Meteyard, op. cit. 1, 422. See also Josiah C. Wedgwood, Staffordshire Pottery 
and its History (1913), p. 109. 

* Li. Jewitt, The Wedgwoods, pp. 243-4. 
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We can speak very decidedly from our own experience of the quality of these 
materials, which are certainly equal to any of the kind. If you should be in 
want of any we shall be very glad to serve you. 


The clay will be four guineas per ton in London, Bristol or Liverpool, the 
casks included... .The stone, 30s. per ton at the same places ce 

China clay and china stone began to move in increasing quantities from 
the Cornish moors to the potteries of Staffordshire, Worcester and Derby. 
Small pits, cut into the decomposed granite of the hillsides and in the 
valleys, began to deepen; the rivers to run white with their burden of 
mica and incompletely separated clay, and the heaps of waste sand to rear 
their white heads above the briars and the broom of the moorland. The 
technique of production was slowly improved; the price of the clay fell, and 
other uses, besides that of pottery manufacture, were discovered one by 
one, so that to-day china clay enters into products as diverse as pots and 
tooth-paste, paper and rubber, and is exported from this country in quan- 
tities that exceed those of every other raw material except coal. 

Champion continued to enjoy his reduced and extended patent until 
1778. He discovered, as Cookworthy had done already, that the British 
public at large does not value artistic perfection sufficiently highly to make 
the manufacture of true porcelain commercially practicable. The patent 
was transferred to a Staffordshire firm which opened the New Hall works 
at Shelton, where for a short time Champion was manager.” ‘Poor 
Champion’, wrote Wedgwood to Bentley with little justice or charity,° 
“is quite demolished. It was never likely to be otherwise, as he had neither 
professional knowledge, sufficient capital, nor scarcely any real acquaintance 
with the materials he was working upon. I suppose we might buy some 
Growan stone and Growan clay now upon easy terms, for they have prepared 
a large quantity this last year.’ 

The patent eventually ran out in 1796, but New Hall continued to make 
hard paste porcelain until 1810 or 1812, when it was replaced by a softer 
‘bone’ paste. In 1782, Champion was offered the post of Deputy Pay- 
master of the Forces by his friend and patron, Edmund Burke, then a 
member of Rockingham’s government. He held this post until the return 
to power of a Tory government. He then migrated to South Carolina, 
where his brother-in-law was living. There he died in October 1791. The 
manufacture of hard porcelain in this country died out soon after. It had 
been commercially practicable for the aristocratic society of the eighteenth 
century; it was so no longer in the more plebeian nineteenth. 


Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge 
1 bid. pp. 262-4. 


2 Ibid. p. 259, H. Owen, op. cit. 200. 
3 Meteyard, op. cit. I, 422. 
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XI. RIDGE AND FURROW AND 
THE OPEN FIELDS 


By M. W. BERESFORD 
I 


us article follows Professor Tawney’s injunction to historians to lay aside 

their books in favour of their ‘boots’. From observation in the fields, 

from work on maps of the sixteenth century onwards, from documents 
and from a modicum of books it puts forward a simple argument. The lay-out 
of strips, furlongs and fields in pre-enclosure parishes is already familiar to 
students who have worked on strip-maps or who have seen such printed repro- 
ductions as those by Mowat, Fowler or the Orwins. The number of such strip- 
maps is small, and for some counties non-existent. 

It is the argument of this article that the reconstruction and study of the 
pattern of the open fields in any parish does not depend on the lucky survival 
of a strip-map or a detailed land terrier of pre-enclosure date. We shall argue 
that the ridge-and-furrow pattern visible in many Midland fields, and elsewhere, 
is in fact the pattern of the strips of the open field, fossilized as it were, and 
unobliterated by the newer alignment of hedges or by the ploughing demands 
of three wars. This opens up a wide prospect of remapping the appearance of 
any parish before enclosure—indeed, of remapping a wide area: wherever, in 
fact, the historian has good boots and a 6 in. Ordnance Map. 

Ridge and furrow is a familiar sight to those who look out of railway-carriage 
windows,! and space will not be taken here in describing it. Since the publica- 
tion of the Orwins’ book it is also unnecessary to describe how the strips of the 
open fields, by the natural movement of soil in ploughing, acquired their ridges 
and their boundary furrows; or how generations of ploughing the same strips 
in the same direction between the same bounds gave them even more striking 
hills and dales. It was between two of these ridges that Swift made Lemuel 
Gulliver spend his first night in Brobdingnag, and some of the high-backed 
ridges in heavy clay country almost make the fantasy possible.?- The sinuous 
S shape of the strip was first recognized by Maitland? as being drawn not with 
a rod but with a plough; and the yearly movement of the soil by the ploughshare 
has bitten deeply, almost into the subsoil. Farmers who have tried to exterminate 
the ridges will tell of the persistence with which even the most cross-ploughed 
field will acquire its furrows again as soon as the first heavy rain has settled the 


‘ It is surprising to find so observant a man as Professor Clapham writing 4 propos of 1886: 
“you could see it from no main line now.’ The ‘it’ was ‘the patchwork of open fields which had 
survived until a main line was driven across its shots, headlands and gores’. J. H. Clapham, 
An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1939), 1, 449. 

* Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels, pt. 2, cap. 1. Are these the ridges, five feet deep, spoken 
of by Professor G. M. Trevelyan?—English Social History (1944), p. 380. 

* F.W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 379. 
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soil down into its old beds. For the same reason, soil which in one season of the 
year may look quite level and devoid of traces of ridging will at a later month 
reveal what centuries of ploughing have done. There will be tell-tale strips of 
discoloured soil on ploughing days; the colours of ripened corn or the height 
of the growing crop will vary, and these variations will be in strips; in wet days 
rain lingers in the old furrows, where, in the winter, snow will remain longest. 
On a windy day corn will be blown down in strips, not evenly over the field; and 
the clearest signs of all will be those revealed from air-photographs, when even 
apparently level soil will show a steady strip pattern. 

The equation of this ridge and furrow with open-field strips appears revolu- 
tionary to many farmers, and their scepticism induced great caution at the 
beginning of this investigation. In fact, the equation had been hinted at and 
quite plainly stated already.’ But for certain proof we must begin by comparing 
ridge and furrow with pre-enclosure maps of the same field or fields; we may 
then apply the equation in other parishes where no maps have survived, and 
finally outline certain wider problems of agricultural history which this knowledge 
enables us to pose. 


II 


Pre-enclosure, or ‘strip’, maps are to be found in greatest number in the county 
archives of Bedford,” although the Northampton Record Society has almost as 
many in photostat copies. Maps used in this investigation were drawn from a 
number of Midland counties and will be referred to by their short titles. Their 
location is given in the footnote below.’ The Ilmington map, although only 
a surveyor’s rough working copy, yields the most detail. It is from the late 
eighteenth century. The sixteenth-century maps from All Souls Library are by 
far the best of their period in execution and clarity.* Unfortunately, the copy 
of the Whatborough sheet in Professor Tawney’s book was badly distorted in 


' A cautious hint of its truth was given me by Mr J. Saltmarsh in 1939. Other witnesses are 
F. M. Stenton, Documents Illustrative. ..of the Danelaw (1920), p. xliv; Isaac Taylor, Contemporary 
Review (1886), pp. 884-96; W. J. Corbett, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1897), p. 67; 39th Report of the 
Congress of Archaeological Studies (1932), p. 32. These references were gathered after the main study 
of maps for this article was completed. None of them in fact, seems to have compared the maps 
which they knew with the surface of the ground. 

2 The Bedfordshire maps are listed in the two-volume catalogue published by the County 
Records Committee. The Northamptonshire photographs are at the Record Society, Lamport 
Hall. The University Library, Cambridge, has a collection of photographs of many Huntingdon- 
shire and some Cambridgeshire maps. 

3 In 1948 only one printed reproduction of a strip-map is available in print, that of Goldington, 
Beds, in F. G. Emmison, Types of Open Field Parishes in the Midlands (Hist. Assoc. 1937), and this, 
in fact, is not a facsimile but a transcript. Other printed strip-maps will be found in R. B. Mowat, 
Sixteen old Maps...of Oxfordshire (Oxford, 1888); G. H. Fowler, Records of Bedfordshire, Quarto 
Series (Bedford, 1928-36); C. S. and C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields (Oxford, 1938); The Bradford 
Antiquary (Bradford, 1888), 1. 254; William Salt Society, Collections for a History of Staffordshire 
(Stafford, 1931), p. 61. ; 

The manuscript maps used for this article are located as follows. Whatborough (Leics) 1586 
(All Souls, Oxford); Pickwell (Leics) 1616 (Archive Room, City Museum, Leicester); Halton 
and Colton (Yorks) 1731 (Leeds City Library, Temple Newsam papers) ; Ilmington (Warws) 1778 
(Birthplace, Stratford on Avon); Kinwarton (Warws) 1752 (Birmingham Reference Library, 
379051); Whitchurch Tithe Award Map, 1842 and Tredington strip-map 1842 (both Warws.) 
(Shire Hall, Warwick) ; Braybrook, 1766 (Northants) (Northampton City Library). The authen- 
ticity of the correlation with ridge and furrow can now be demonstrated by the R.A.F. air photo- 
graphs which became available in 1947. My own comparisons in the field in 1946 were assisted 
by Mr Peter Ransom, B.Sc., who acted as witness. 

4 Especially those of Padbury and Weedon Weston. 
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copying! and not reliable for comparison with the modern fields or Ordnance 
Map: but the original map can be correlated. 

Such strip-maps as these were large-scale surveys of an area as small asa 
manor or parish. They were commissioned by landowners, some for projected 
enclosures; some for lawsuits; and some for better administrative record.? They 
show every strip, name the furlongs into which the strips are grouped, and (in 
some cases) may be on a large enough scale to write in the owner’s name or 
initials on each strip. The Ilmington surveyor. was careful enough to write in 
the exact width’of each strip at each end, and I have seen the same thoroughness 
in a written Yorkshire land-terrier. There is less satisfaction to be obtained from 
maps accompanying Enclosure Awards, for they are concerned to show the new 
lay-out of hedged fields rather than the old order just passed away. The most 
recent strip-map which I have seen is that of Whitchurch, Warwickshire, made 
for the Tithe Award in 1842. The jigsaw of strips on this map will be familiar 
already to economic historians, since an air photograph of a complicated corner 
of the parish was printed in the Orwins’ book. Exactly the same complicated 
pattern will be found at the junctions of furlongs crv, cxxxvimi and cv1 in the 
Award Map.? 

This rather spectacular and lucky identification is backed by a full routine of 
comparisons in other parishes. The detail on the old maps is good enough for 
watercourses, village streets, parish boundaries and sometimes roads to be 
identified. Working from these ascertained points, the detail of the strips can 
be transferred—to scale—on to a modern 6 in. Ordnance Survey Map. The line 
of ridge and furrow as observed in the fields can then be plotted on another sheet 
and the two sheets compared. In such cases as Ilmington, where the strips in 
the old map were carefully measured, a check can be made by measuring the 
distance from ridge to ridge: the boundary of the strips was, of course, the furrow, 
but the work of rain and grass has made the middle of the furrow a rather 
indeterminate point from which to measure. [See Plates 1 and 2.] 

The opening-up of the R.A.F. air photograph collection has made the task 
of identification and correlation very much easier, although for detailed work 
the ‘boots’ are still necessary. These photographs became available after this 
investigation was completed. The parishes for which the whole strip-map was 
correlated with ridge and furrow were Ilmington and Kinwarton. Most of 
Whatborough, Braybrook, Newbold-on-Avon, Colton, Whitchurch, and Allestree 
have been worked over. 

All the strips in the parish do not run in the same direction, but in parallel 
groups inside the furlongs, some of which run one way and some another. This 
makes quite rapid correlation of strip-maps with ridge and furrow possible. 
At the points where furlongs meet, often the points where strips changed direction, 
the ridge and furrow will change direction. The furlong boundary thus found, 


‘ R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912), p. 223. The copy of the 
plan is wrongly dated as 1620 and has also some errors of figures and words from the face of the 
map. 

? E. G. R. Taylor, ‘The Surveyor’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1947), vol. xvu, no. 2, pp. 124 and 131. 

* The illustration is facing p. 46 in Orwin, op. cit. The Tithe Award map is at Shire Hall, 
Warwick. The O.S. grid reference for the area of the photograph is 42,680/670. 

* Allestree (Derbyshire) 1737 (Derby Public Library); Whitchurch (Warws) Tithe Award 
(Shire Hall, Warwick) ; since the article was written, the maps for Newbold-on-Avon (Warws) 
and Thurlaston (Warws) have been loaned to the Northants Record Society for my use. These 
two early eighteenth-century maps have been compared with air photographs. I ‘am grateful 
to Miss Joan Wake and the Duke of Buccleuch for this. 
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it can be easily followed until the next change of direction occurs. Unless detailed 
measurements are needed, only the number of ridges passed need be counted, 
and the number of strips can then be marked off later on the map. 

Strips are not the only features of pre-enclosure fields which can still be seen 
clearly enough to be transferred to a map. The lanes and balks which gave access 
to furlongs show up clearly, and some will still be the line of foot paths and rights 
of way. Windmill banks can be seen, and many of the marl pits which lined the 
access-balks. The Braybook and Kinwarton maps show these as pools, which 
most of them now are. The word ‘pits’ to describe them has lingered on in 
Warwickshire at least. 

The pits can most commonly be seen at the point where two furlongs met, and 
can in some cases (as in the West Field at Braybook) be seen to lie roughly in 
a straight line—the line of an old balk which used to lead from the old line of the 
Market Harborough lane out into the furlongs of the open fields. Both this balk 
and the strips here, as one would expect, run through the lines of the hedges laid 
down at enclosure and emerge unscathed on the other side, precisely in step. 

The ‘closes’ which appear on a strip-map can usually be identified with 
modern closes, even with the same boundaries in many cases, although amalga- 
mation of small closes into larger modern fields may also be seen. Many of these 
closes bear signs of ridges: that is, they were once part of the open field before 
they were enclosed—the significance of this can be considered later. 

The enclosure hedge, even when drawn by a nineteenth-century enclosure 
commissioner or surveyor, may contain signs of following an older furlong 
boundary: the surest signs are a sinuous curve where the hedge follows the curve 
of the S-shaped strips. Many of the small closes in West Riding villages, long 
and narrow, have that shape only because they are consolidated strips, walled 
around at enclosure. At Ilmington almost exactly 50% of the modern hedge 
length follows the lines of older furlong boundaries, which were unfenced. The 
other 50 % of hedges run where the line of the commissioner’s pen ran—across 
and among the strips. 

The equation, whose truth has been argued, also appears valid by an examina- 
tion of the use of the words ‘ridge’ and ‘ridge and furrow’. In 1586 the surveyor 
for All Souls College at Whatborough marked the lines of the strips and furlongs 
on the western half of his map. These correspond with ridge and furrow on the 
ground. But in the eastern half of the map the surveyor is drawing the enclosures 
within Sauvey Park. He shows large hedged fields, but writes in one the words: 


theise grounds doe appeare to have bene arrable 


and in another: 
this close hath bene also arrable 


and in a third uses the significant words: 
theise groundes doe likewise lie ridge and forrow 


that is, he used visible ridge and furrow as evidence that the closes had been in 
the arable fields. ‘Grounds’ is the common Leicestershire word for enclosed 
pastures. 
A century later the same logical connexion of ridge and furrow with strips 
can be seen in two other parishes. At Billesdon in Leicestershire the 1674 
glebe-terrier! has 
item the tythe of haye and corne of all such Closes near unto the towne of 
Billesdon as have not or had not of late yeares anye signe of ridge and furrowe 
1 Leicester City Museum, glebe-terriers. 
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which might argue that the said closes had bene taken out of the antient arrable 
feildes. 


Four years later, there was a lawsuit concerning the tithes of Frankton in War- 
wickshire.! The point at issue was whether certain lands were old enclosure or 
recently taken from the open fields. The witness is the same: the appearance 
of the fields— 

two thirds of the former common fields in Frankton now lye in very large 
pastures, so do all the xii yardland tithable to the plaintiff, but with so very little 
interruption of knowledge by reason that it lyeth still ridge and furrow. 


The enclosure had taken place twenty-two years earlier, in 1656. 

The word commonly found in Midland land-terriers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is ‘land’. The medieval equivalent was ‘terrae’ for strips 
which Professor Stenton notes in the twelfth century,” and it appears alongside 
‘seliones’ as the word for strips in many medieval documents. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries another word sometimes used—‘acres’—dies out, 
probably since this word had now acquired a precise meaning of area which we 
shall see it did not possess in the medieval terrier. But the word ‘ridge’ arrives 
as ‘acre’ dies out of use. ‘Land-ridges’ also occurs as a hybrid. 

Two strips lying in the fields of Pebworth? in 1746 were called ‘two whole 
ridges’, but the other 150 strips are called ‘lands’. The glebe terrier for Haselor 
in the same county of Warwickshire describes in 1585 ‘three and twenty lands 
or ridges’. At Baginton 


47 ridges laying in Towne Field 
in 1685, appear in the 1693 terrier as 
47 lands lying in Towne Field. 


Ridges appear in the terriers for Loxley, 1585; Leek Wooton, 1616; Willington, 
1635; and Leamington Hastings, 1673. These are Warwickshire ridges,* but the 
word is also used in Leicestershire terriers. For those to whom the strips of the 
open field were an everyday sight it did not seem inappropriate to use the word 
which described the physical appearance of the strip. It was this physical dis- 
tinction, created by centuries of ploughing, which enabled one man to know 
his strip from his neighbour’s, even without the help of mere-stones. Such clarity, 
quite independent of surveyors’ measurements, is the underlying assumption of 
all written terriers which describe the holdings of many thousands in this form: 


Begin at Audlies close and go east. The lord one land customary containing 
half an acre. The Township one land containing half an acre. The lord one land 
containing one rood. The lord four lands containing one and a half acres. The 
lord two lands containing two roods. The lord two lands customary containing 
two roods. W. Barnes two lands containing three roods. A balk.5 


Much later, in 1620 a very full terrier of the strips in the common fields of 
Shottery near Stratford on Avon is introduced by the surveyor in these words: § 


for the better understanding of this book and the contents thereof he that will 
be pleased to read this little preface following shall not need to doubt in any 


' P.R.O., Sp. Comm. Exch., E. 178, 6507. 2 Stenton, loc. cit. 

* Birmingham Reference Library, 377026. 

* Shire Hall Warwick, D.R.O. papers. 

° Grantchester (translation of a terrier of 1352) communicated by Mr J. Saltmarsh. For this 
point see also J. A. Venn, Foundations of Agric. Econ. (c. 1923), p. 8. 

* Stratford on Avon, Birthplace, Wheler MS. 41. 
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part. You shall understand the first column from the left hand numbereth all 
the ridges from one side the furlong to the other according as they are use and 
belong to the several persons. The second column showeth the persons name to 
whom each ridge in the furlong belongeth. 


Among these several persons were the Hathaways. Over the Avon, a few miles 
away at Hampton Lucy,! the glebe-terrier of a family not unassociated with the 
son-in-law of the elder Hathaway had used the word ridge for the strips four 
years earlier. 


III 


The comparison of strip-map and modern field surface may be convincing, but 
a word ought to be said about the scepticism of farmers, and its origin. A really 
sceptical farmer might argue that the examples of strip-maps quoted are by 
coincidence similar to the pattern of ridge and furrow. He would probably not 
leave his attack at so weak a point, but go on to argue that ridge and furrow is 
quite recently made and for a quite simple purpose, drainage; or, in the opinion 
of some, for increasing the surface area of the land. As to chronology, some 
farmers will put it as of ‘grandfather’s time’, and others will talk of it as signs 
of the ploughing up campaign of the Napoleonic wars.? 

These arguments contain half-truths: the first settlers laid out their furrows, 
no doubt, with an eye to utilizing the fall of the land for carrying off surplus 
water. But useful as a ridge may have been as a rough watershed, the total 
pattern of furlongs is not so totally related to contours that one can see in it a 
complete system leading water to the main stream or river of the parish. The 
ridges would have drained a small area, but would not have solved the problem 
of draining a whole field: that is probably why furrow drainage unaided by 
artificial drains is called by Clapham ‘defective’. Familiarity with ridge and 
furrow will also show many examples of furrows which ignore contours.3 

In the same way, the argument from the Napoleonic wars is a true myth based 
on the transmitted memory of a time when much grassland which had not seen 
the plough since the fifteenth century was brought under temporary war-time 
cultivation. 

Two kinds of personal observations carried out in his own fields would show 
a farmer that ridge and furrow is older than grandfather and older than Napoleon. 
There are many man-made features which dissect a country parish: among these 
are the railway, older than grandfather; and the canal, often older than 
Napoleon’s wars. Where. ridge and furrow is dissected by canal or railway it 
will be seen to emerge unscathed: it continues, in the same direction, still spaced 
at the same intervals as it was on the further side. It would be a patient plough- 
man who would create such symmetry. The ridge and furrow is older than canal 
or railway. The same continuity ‘under’ roads and hedges enables one to push 
back the date of ridge and furrow to before the creation of the road or hedge, 
and the date of the Enclosure Award will enable a precise date to be given to 


hedge or newly planned road. 
1 All the Warwickshire glebe-terriers quoted are at the Shire Hall, Warwick. 
2 Sceptical but credulous farmers have seriously put forward to W.A.E.C. officers two fantastic 
explanations, which were preferred to the one suggested in this article, One said that ridge and 
furrow enabled reapers to stand in the furrow and cut the corn without bending down. Another 
said that the distance from ridge to ridge was exactly that of a horse s stride and was of great use 
in hunting country. The argument that ridge and furrow was designed to increase the surface 


of the ground was often put forward. ep 
Ia@. S and C. S. Orwin, op. cit. p. 21, seems to me to place too much faith in the drainage 


theory; see J. H. Clapham, op. cit. 1, 460. 
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Another way in which a sceptical farmer might be convinced would be an 
examination of some of his larger fields. Besides seeing ridge and furrow running 
through hedges, he would be able to see ridge and furrow making its own 
pattern—the old paitern of the furlongs—within the boundaries of the modern 
hedge. As he crossed the field, the farmer would see the line of ridge and furrow 
change direction: usually at right angles. This would be inside the one set of 
hedges, and is difficult to explain by any modern ploughing process, even during 
the stress of the Napoleonic wars! Why should a farmer have divided a hedged 
field into a smaller patchwork? ; 

A study of air photographs would settle the matter. From the air, the frequency 
with which ridge and furrow continues through hedges is quite unmistakable. 
Conversely, air photographs of the ridge and furrow surrounding one of the 
Midland ‘lost village’ sites shows the ridge and furrow proceeding up to the 
edge of the village crofts, and then finishing. These sites were abandoned in the 
century 1460-1560, and the air photograph shows us the medieval village without 
modern accretions, with the ridge and furrow fossilizing the strips, and the 
earthworks fossilizing the village and its buildings.! 


IV 


If the argument is accepted, a new range of study opens up. Consideration of 
open-field problems has usually been confined to those manors with surviving 
strip-maps (which are few), or to those with unusually full and surviving terriers 
or extents. Attempts to re-create the open-field pattern solely from Enclosure 
Awards is a laborious and sometimes impossible task. But if strip and ridge and 
furrow are identical, then a strip-map can be obtained by plotting ridge and 
furrow on to a large-scale Ordnance Map—the 6 in. or 25 in. scale. The only 
limitation is the destruction of ridge and furrow by consistent cross-ploughing, 
although we have shown above that an aerial view will see soil discolorations 
and penetrate all but the most thorough disguises. 

The strip-pattern can be re-created in its essentials without detailed measure- 
ment or surveyor’s instruments. The main data required is the shape of the 
furlongs and their size, and the relation of the furlongs to existing landmarks 
such as hedges and streams. All this can be achieved with a chain or long tape. 
The ridges themselves can be counted, and marked in conventionally, unless 
great accuracy is required. A good set of air photographs will, of course, enable 
the reconstruction to be carried out in the study with fair accuracy. 

There is little danger of the furrows of modern drainage or recent ploughing 
being mistaken for ridge and furrow. Modern furrows are contained within 
hedges, never overstepping them, and they are very widely spaced in comparison 
with ridge and furrow. The characteristic $ shape of ridge and furrow also serves 
to mark it apart from any product of a modern plough. 

1 Those of Cestersover (Warws) for example (R.A.F. Ref. CPE. U.K. 1925; 2005 and 4003). 
These were printedin Country Life, civ (1948), pp. 772-3; O.G.S. Crawford, Air Survey and Archeology 
(1924), printed at p. 28 an eighteenth-century strip-map of Calston (Wilts) but not the air photo- 
graphs of its open fields, although part appeared in his Wessex from the Air (1928), plates 23 and 
24; in his ‘Strip Map of Littlington’ (O.S. Professional Papers, no. 17, 1937) he used an 1804 map 
to demonstrate that his air photographs showed the old headlands, but does not mention the strips 
or ridge and furrow. Ridge and furrow is not visible to me in any of the photographs in his ‘ Air 
Photography for Archeologists’ (0.5. Professional Papers, no. 12, 1929) which deals (apart from 
lynchets) with pre-Anglo-Saxon field-systems, nor do I see any reference to ridge and furrow in 
“Field Archeology’ (O.S. Professional Papers, no. 13, 1947). 


The maps in A. Meitzen, Stedelung und Agrarwesen... (Berlin, 1895), 3 vols and Atlas, would 
afford a basis for similar air and map comparisons on the continent. ; 
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i have carried out such reconstructions over several adjacent parishes in the 
Midlands, with the assistance of Mr Peter Ransom. An even wider reconstruction 
would be of great use in bringing fresh light on the problem of the geographical 
distribution of the open fields in the British Isles. Even chance observations 
convince me that the distribution in the Orwins’ book is far too conservative. 
Any map of distribution which depends on the survival of the positive evidence 
of documents or maps will be at the mercy of the chances of survival. 

Does the presence or absence of ridge and furrow offer any more certain index 
of open-field distribution? Its presence certainly does indicate that the field in 
question was at one time under strip. Its absence may mean either that there 
never has been open field or that the obliterating plough has succeeded.!_ My 
own experience is that the absence of ridge and furrow particularly in air photo- 
graphs does fit in with other evidence to confirm that particular fields were never 
in the open-field arable. This type of land is common near Rugby, where eight 
parishes run up from the streams to meet in Dunsmore Heath, land which since 
the earliest written record has been heath and waste. The Heath is a central 
block into which five parishes converge. The core of the Heath, near to the 
converging of five boundaries, was as late as 1717 common land for all the 
parishes.” Now if these parishes are examined for ridge and furrow, it will be 
found that it occurs plentifully: except in those narrow finger-ends of the parishes 
running over the Heath. 

The areas where the existence of open field is most in question are counties 
bordering on or containing uplands. The counties flanking the High Peak and 
the Pennines; % the valleys of the moorlands of the south-west; the Welsh border; 
Kent; the Welsh coastal plain: these are the districts where some uncertainty 
exists. A ridge-and-furrow survey of these areas might yield good positive 
evidence; and the absence of it is unlikely in these particular areas to be the 
result of persistent ploughing for obliteration. 

Another use to which ridge and furrow can be put is an even more detailed 
reconstruction of open-field lay-out. All who have worked on open-field recon- 
struction from pre-enclosure terriers, deeds, tithe awards and enclosure awards 
will know how much detail of names of furlongs and fields can be rescued from 
such sources. They will also know how imprecise this information is in topo- 
graphical location. But, implementing the reconstruction by ridge and furrow 
(which gives the furlong pattern of the fields), and by paying attention to the 
field names listed in most Tithe /.wards, it is often possible to link together a 
particular furlong marked from ridge and furrow with a detail in a written 
document. Thus, in Bilton parish, Warwickshire, the glebe terrier for 1618 
detailed some of the strips lying in Severidge with the Lawford brook abutting 
west and with other proprietors’ strips abutting east and west. Clearly, these 
strips ran north and south, with their long sides east and west. The Tithe Award 
of 1845 locates Severidge Field, which, examined, yields ridge and furrow running 
north and south, with the meadowland around the brook to the west. Using 
a similar combination of a very full parish terrier of Shottery, near Stratford on 


' Of all growing crops, I find market-garden produce the most difficult to penetrate with the 
eye in search oi ridge and furrow. Persistently ploughed land is much less secretive. I have not 
come across evidence for ‘filling up’ furrows (G. M. Trevelyan, loc. cit.) unless cross-ploughing 
is meant. 

2 Buccleuch maps (on loan to Northants Record Society). : 

3 From A. Raistrick and S. E. Chapman, Antiquity, m1, 165-81, it would seem that ridge and 
furrow penetrates far up Wharfedale. I have myself seen it in the Dales. 
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Avon, and a modern field-name map,! I was able to reconstruct and name 
Shottery’s open fields and identify the Hathaway strips as they lie across the 
present footpath which leads from the Birthplace to the Cottage. 


Vv 


How does the information yielded by ridge and furrow fit in with the traditional 
picture of the open fields?? When I first examined enclosed fields in detail I was 
surprised at the amount of pre-enclosure landmarks untouched. Not only the 
ridge and furrow itself, but many remains of balks, headlands, access-lanes, 
windmill sites, old watercourses and old roads have survived the changes decreed 
by the enclosure commissioner. Even the boundaries of furlongs (which were, 
of course, unhedged) were used as convenient lines to follow in setting the course 
for new hedges. At Ilmington the enclosure surveyor’s hedges follow furlong 
boundaries for all but 50% of their length. The other 50 % intersect furlong 
bounds, usually at right angles. The surveyor’s purple lines on the Braybrook 
map follow the same proportion. 

Many modern footpaths, deriving from the Enclosure Award, follow balk 
lines; and it was Dr J. D. Chambers, I think, who pointed out how many 
apparently irrelevant right-angled turns in old country lanes are in fact very 
relevant to furlong boundaries. The sober surveyor made the rambling English 
road. 

Many Midland fields to-day are marked by deep holes, usually filled with 
water. The Warwickshire word for them is ‘pitts’, and they have provided the 
name for many fields of the Deep Pits Field, Manor Pits, Church Pits form. 
Many of these pits lie in a straight line, often at a point where ridge and furrow 
changes direction: that is, where furlongs met, and balks ran. Thus it would be 
at the point where traffic passed, but whether it was a marl pit or a watering- 
place for oxen, I do not know. 

Ridge and furrow bears out the erasure of the grass balk between Midland strips 
which is now near a commonplace. It leaves the balk as an access way to furlongs. 
It throws some doubt on the axiom that drainage determined the direction of 
strips. One does not have to examine much ridge and furrow before finding 
neighbouring furlongs whose strips would be quite irreconcilable as far as drainage 
went. One would expect this to be especially true on marginal or boundary land 
brought late into the fields: it might prove quite impossible to have assimilated 
such a new furlong with the directions already existing in neighbouring furlongs 
and strips. 

The point at which ridge and furrow challenges the traditional view is in the 
size of strips. Where are the acre strips assumed by historians? An acre strip 
would be 220 yards long, which is roughly the average length of Midland strips. 
But an acre strip would have to be 22 yards or 66 feet wide. Now 66 feet is too 
wide for ridge and furrow. The average size is about a third of this, which puts 
the average area at a third of an acre. Is this confirmed by written terriers and 
strip-maps? 

' Stratford Wheler MS. 41. 

* The study of ridge and furrow and strip-maps deals with a period too late to be able to throw 
any light on the methodical distribution of strips within the furlong which some writers have seen. 
Even the earliest maps show so much disintegration and consolidation that they cannot be very 


good evidence as to whether the demesne was ever in compact furlong parcels (as suggested by 


Stenton, op. cit. p. vi). Iam sceptical of this, but admit the existence of demesne closes in many 
seventeenth-century maps. 
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At Bittesby, a village abandoned in the fifteenth century,!' every strip in the 
West Field was measured: the average width was 26 feet, the length just below 
220 yards. The limits of width were 39 and 12 feet. Furrows may vary in depth 
with the soil, but the width is nowhere like 66 feet. 

Not all terriers give the area of their strips, but many do. Their main concern 
was to place the strip in the furlong and to certify its owner. The common use of 
the word ‘acre’ for strip (equivalent to the Latin selion) may have confused 
readers and created the myth of the acre strip.? Terriers which do give areas 
are explicit in confirming that the average area was from one-quarter to one- 
third of an acre. The word acre is less popular than Jand to describe strips. The 
1620 Shottery terrier lists 2950 ‘ridges’: their average area was 0°38 acres. 

The evidence of many other terriers has been gathered and some select 
references are given in the footnote.t The strip-maps confirm. The Ilmington 
map is the most detailed: the surveyor measured and marked the widths of strips 
at either end. Here are the widths for Nether Swinsby Furlong. The initials are 
those of the proprietors, and it will be seen that in one case adjacent strips have 
been acquired, so that a man holds two ‘lands’. In such a case their area is double 
the standard strip. It may be that the sight of some of these larger ‘double’ and 
‘treble’ strips gave rise to the acre theory. But such pairs of strips are few com- 
pared with the single strip. The examination of ridge and furrow makes it clear 
that the two lands kept the physical conformation of their origin: they had and 
have two ridges and furrows. Nether Swinsby from the air can be seen to have 
the same number of ridges that there were lands in the 1778 survey: eighteen. 


Nether Swinsby Furlong (1778) 


78 2K 80 40 BJ 46 
43 HU 49 ANU 42445 
45 BP 45 35 HU 43 
43 JS 454 36 BP 44 
44 HU 44 37 TS 45 
40 EG 41 36) FC) 40 
38 EG 41 35 JG 42 
36 BS 42 34 DSm 41 
36 BS 48 


1 W. G. Hoskins, ‘The Deserted Villages of Leicestershire’, Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. (Leicester, 
1945), XXII, 19. es 

2 Perhaps historians have seen on a map agroup Of strips after consolidation, but have not turned 
from the map to a terrier. Terriers always indicate how many lands or ridges there are, even in 
a large adjacent bundle of strips [see the eve of enclosure terrier of 1821 for Halton, Yorks (Leeds 
City Library, Temple Newsam papers)]. Even so practical a booklet as E. C. Curwen’s Air 
Photography and the Evolution of the Corn-Field (1938), pp. 15 and 31, brings forward the ideal strip 
of one acre, and it creeps into Professor Postan’s review of ‘The Open Fields’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 


(1939), IX, 194. 
3 Stratford, Wheler MS. 41. At Chadshunt, Warws, in 1618, 127 lands covered 50 acres 


.R.O., Sp. Comm. Exch. 4687). 
‘pee references to a of i than one acre in area may be cited the following: H. L. Gray, 
English Field Systems (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), p. 22; Maitland, op. cit. pp. 379-84; Nichols, 
History of Leicestershire (1795), Framland Hundred, App. p. 115; Stratford, Birthplace, Wheler 
MSS. 6, fol. 249 (1773); ibid. 39, fol: 2; Birmingham Reference. Library MSS. 377026, 388063; 
Leicester Museum archives 17D 34/14a@ (1651); ibid. 14; ibid. 35/29,245; ibid. 35/29,387; 
Stratford Birthplace, Philipps MSS. 16098; G. Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of 
the Common Fields (1908), p. 9; Warwick, Shire Hall, map AC/CA/g (1842); R. H. Hilton, The 
Economic Development of some Leics. Estates (Oxford, 1947), P- 545 Glebe-terriers at Diocesan 


Registry, York, passim. 
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Comparison of the map of 1778 with an Ordnance Survey Map makes it clear 
that these lengths are in surveyor’s links: 7-92 in., which puts the average width 
at 25} ft. The largest consolidated holding on the map is 4 Hob., being 145 links 
or 96 ft. wide: an average of only 24 ft. per land,.or 36 % of the width necessary 
to create the acre strip. Maitland! may have the last word: 


to tell a man one of his acre strips was not an acre would be like telling a man 
that his foot was not a foot because it is nine inches long. 


VI 


The ridge and furrow which we have identified as strips has turned mainly on 
evidence not earlier than 1550. I once thought it possible that the single strip 
of that period might have been the result of disintegration of much larger strips 
of an earlier time, perhaps the time of colonization. But I have found nothing 
in the physical appearance of strips to support this view; and the larger bundles 
of strips are clearly the result of consolidating unit strips. A four-unit holding will 
have four ridges: if this were the original holding, one might expect to find only 
one ridge. Medieval documents show much consolidation, but little partition. 
The acre strip appears to be banished even from medieval England. One of the 
most recent general works speaks of strips ‘cut and clipped, divided and sub- 
divided’ but quotes no evidence for it.? 

There are other unanswered questions from the period of settlement and 
colonization of Saxon England, for which a further study of ridge and furrow 
might bring answers. In these pages, ridge and furrow has been used as an 
index of open-field cultivation. We have not proved that all ridge and furrow 
now visible in a parish was under the plough at one and the same time. The evidence 
is not of the kind to yield such proof. Ridge and furrow is like a high-tide mark. 
It shows where the plough has once been; but it does not say when; and it will 
cover up many marks of earlier (or later) low tides. All it can say is, the tide 
once came this far: this land was part of the open fields, but it may have been 
open field when the neighbouring furlong was still waste or common. It may 
itself even have been abandoned and brought back into cultivation again: but 
ridge and furrow cannot help to decide this question. 

There is another question of chronology: Is very clear plain ridge and furrow 
a sign of recent enclosure? It must be answered, no. Much land which appears 
in sixteenth-century maps as closes shows signs of clear ridge and furrow:‘ that 
is, it had once been in the fields. In other cases we can have the same degree 
of clarity for ridge and furrow which we know only left the plough early in the 
nineteenth century. Clarity of ridge-and-furrow definition is only an index of 
quiescence: such land, once down to grass, has been undisturbed. 

Future work on air photographs of ridge-and-furrow patterns may enable one 
important question to be answered, which so far (since there are so few strip- 
maps) has hardly been more than asked. It relates to the period of settlement 
and colonization, and may be briefly put: Is an even, equal set of furlongs a 
sign of early colonization, and are uneven, jagged, odd-sized furlongs an indica- 


Maitland, op. cit. p. 362; also Taylor, op. cit. p. 126. 

Henry Hamilton, History of the Homeland (1947), text to fig. 6. His ‘strips’ must be ‘holdings’, 
See T. A. M. Bishop, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1938), 1x, 39-40. 

The Whatborough map may be cited; as well as the Braybrook map and Brit. Mus. Stowe 
MS. 795; and such enclosures as those described in P.R.O. Exch. Deps. 4 Car. 1, Mich. ro. 
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Fig. 1. Part of map of Kinwarton, Warws, 1752 (Birmingham Reference Library MS. 379051). 


Fig. 2. R.A.F. air photograph no. 1069, U.K. 1333, 7405 of 1946. 
O.S. Grid reference: 42/095,590. Crown copyright. 
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Fig. 3. Part of map of Ilmington, Warws, 1778 (Birthplace, Stratford on Avon, map portfolios) 


Fig. 4. R.A.F. air photograph no. 106 G, U.K. 1345, 5167-70 of 1946. 
O.S. Grid reference: 42/220,435. Crown copyright. 
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tion of later assarting?! Ifthisisso, it should be possible to read from the evidence 
how the village arable expanded, in what directions, and with what regularity.? 
ithe assumptions upon which such an answer would be based seem sound.3 

A village with an expanding population, optimistic about the political or 
economic future, soundly equipped with capital in the way of good tools and 
good husbandmen, might think it could safely bring a large area of assart into 
the fields. Even if the documentary evidence, as Mr Bishop argues, is against 
communal assarting in favour of individual or family colonization, the same 
psychological axiom is true. Similarly, the village or family doubtful about the 
future, in a time of stable or falling population, or in a time of falling demand 
for the produce of its fields, may have considered that a small increase of area 
was sufficient for the present. And running through such an interpretation of 
the evidence must be another determining factor: the individual attractions 
and repulsions offered by the infinite geographical variations within the parish. 
Wherever there is a sudden bend in a stream, an outcrop of stubborn soil, a patch 
of ill-drained marsh, a steepening of the slope or a corner in the parish boundary 
—there the ploughman will have to temper the shape and size of his furlongs 
to the demands of nature. The study of ridge and furrow is no more than an 
attempt to interpret the work of a multitude of such ploughmen.! 


University of Leeds 


1 Dr W. G. Hoskins has suggested to me that a jagged parish boundary with many right- 
angled turns in it may be a sign that (when the boundary was settled) this was the part of the 
parish under the plough: the bends being the corners of furlongs and balks. Straight boundaries 
or smooth curving ones, he suggests, relate to an area where the land was under grass or trees, 
so that a more regular boundary line could easily be drawn. The projection on the Kinwarton 
parish boundary on the left-hand side of Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 is in fact following a balk. See also 
Birm. Ref. MS. 427740 [1495]. 

? Including the advance and retreat of the ‘pulsating’ village economy. (M. Postan, ‘The 
Chronology of Labour Services’, T.R.H.S. (1937), 4th series, vol. xx.) Some of the air photo- 
graphs which show strips, tracks and house sites intermingled on the fringe of the ‘deserted’ 
medieval villages may be evidence for this thesis. 

3’ Even remembering Maitland’s warning: ‘if we contemplate strips. ..the hazard involved 
in an assumption of their antiquity will increase swiftly when we have left behind us the advent 
of Duke William’, op. cit. p. 362. 

4 This article owes a good deal to discussion with Dr W. G. Hoskins, to the help of Mr Peter 
Ransom in field-work, and to the assistance of many archivists and librarians whose collections 
are mentioned in the footnotes. 
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Figs 1 and 3 are parts of eighteenth-century open-field maps while Figs. 2 and 4 are air photo- 
graphs of the same areas, taken in 1946. 

Fig. 1 shows a complicated intersection of furlongs, with a marl-pit. It is on the parish 
boundary, which may account for some of the complication. The thick lines show the 
position of modern hedges. It will be seen that considerable consolidation has taken place within 
the furlong: there are a number of double-width strips, and some of greater size, but the single, 
unit strips (such as appear south of the pit) dre identical with the width of ridge and furrow. 

Fig. 3 covers a wider area. This map was used by the enclosure commissioner and the lines 
which he has sketched in for roads and hedges can be compared with the modern position of 
these in the air photograph. The initials of the proprietors are on each strip, and where there has 
been consolidation a ‘2’ or ‘3’ appears before the initial. The names written in full across the 
face of the map are those of the new owners of the enclosed fields after the Award. By counting 
ridges and strips it will be seen that one ridge was the width of one strip: thus, the right hand, 
‘ Shooting to Middle Meadow’ Furlong has 25 (3 double, and 1 gsingle) ; ‘Littleton Hill its 8singles. 
The curved line is the disused track of the Stratford-Shipston tramway. The thin lines on the map, 
which divide the strips, have not reproduced well in the photograph, but the eye will be aided 
by the initials of the proprietors, written parallel to the strips, inside each one. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE CHAMBER OF LONDON IN 1633 


By MELVIN C. WREN 


of interest to the student of seventeenth-century finance.! Present-day 
accounting methods are so much the product of a long past that the 
investigator has little difficulty in interpreting accounts and balance sheets and 
income statements three centuries old. Indeed, the ‘Accompt of the Chamber 
of London’ in 1633 is in some respects easier to understand than the income 
statement of a large corporation to-day, because it is much less complicated. 
There were only a few categories of income and expenditure to deal with. And 
the chamberlain made the annual report seem even simpler than it really was 
by not relating the cost of maintenance of an asset or the cost of collecting the 
income to any particular revenue item. He simply totalled the receipts from all 
sources, lumped the disbursements together, subtracted the one from the other, 
and found the profit or loss for the year. Separate schedules were drawn up for 
such items as receipts from property rentals and receipts from sale of land, which 
shortened still more the annual account. The final statement was uninvolved 
and clear, as it must be to be passed upon intelligently by the Lord Mayor 
and a committee made up of members from each of London’s two governmental 
bodies, the court of aldermen and the court of common council. 
Condensed and altered slightly to show net as well as gross revenue where 
possible, the chamberlain’s account for 1633 appears as follows: 


[ee records of the chamber, or treasury, of the City of London reveal much 


“The Seventh Account of Mr. Robert Bateman, Chamberlain of the City of 
London, from the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel 1632 in the eighth year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord King Charles unto the feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel 1633 in the ninth year of his said Majesty’s Reign.’ 


Receipts Gi oi Saed: 

Balance from the last account? 34254 08 05 
Rents from the City’s lands 2003 03 06 
Net income from bequeathed properties‘ 722 00 0g 
Receipts from enrollment of apprentices 403 I5 00 
Fees for the admission of freemen 1056 17 10 
Income from farm of markets owned by the City 689 00 00 
‘Casual Receipts Ordinary’ ® 262 06 03 
Fines’ 6 16 04 
Leases® 480 16 08 
Interest received on loans made from the Chamber 3671 05 10 
Received from Livery Companies? 1310 Ig 07 
Miscellaneous !° 462 I1 02 
Receipts from payment of notes and interest receivable 35649 Or 03 
Orphanage!! 16842 05 07 
Totabincome’ +. £97815 08 o2 
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Expenditure 

Salaries and wages !2 ‘ sn - i“ 
Rents !3 160 09 02 
Materials !4 1072 09 II 
‘Extraordinary works’ !5 1221 09 02 
Miscellaneous ordinary expenses !é 225 04 00 
Miscellaneous extraordinary expenses!” 7682 10 03 
New Year’s gifts !8 175 00 00 
Payments for livery of City officials !9 338 14 00 
Allowances 2° 29 00 03 
Money lent out at interest 28330 00 00 
Orphanage?! 20257 17 03 
Care of orphans 2? 8281 03 o1 

Total expenditure ... £70131 14 o1 


* The manuscript accounts of the chamberlain of the City of London are deposited in the 
Record Office of the Corporation. Although the oldest account still in existence is that for 1633, 
there are references to accounts in the reign of Henry VIII, and the likelihood is that they were 
kept much earlier. Whether those before 1633 were destroyed by fire or in periods of political 
unrest or by clerks who had no concern for the wishes of later investigators, it is impossible to 
say. The accounts in the Restoration period have been used carefully by Mr T. F. Reddaway 
in The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (1944), but they have been neglected for the period 
prior to 1660. The 1633 account is in City Accounts, ser. 1, vol. 1, ff. 1-966. The chamberlain’s 
account is really a combination of income statement and cash account. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr P. E. Jones, Deputy Keeper of the Records of the Corporation 
of the City of London, for giving me every assistance in my examination of manuscripts in his 
charge. 

? This item reads: ‘This accountant chargeth himself with ithe arrearages by him due upon 
the foot of this last account general.’ The chamberlain’s figures are down to the last farthing, 
which I have left off. 

3 A detailed schedule of rents, including terms of lease and amount of rent, accompanies each 
annual account. The gross figure for rental of City property is £2089. 19s., but from it each year 
are deducted an average of 6s. 8d. for vacancies and £9. 115. 2d. for ‘desperates’ or rents past, 
due and not likely to be collected. The list, which included literally scores of properties scattered 
over every ward in the City, fills fifty-six folios. In the expenditures section of the account, the 
chamberlain notes £76. 17s. 8d. which is not collected this year in rents, in addition to the average 
or normal deductions allowed above. I have deducted the £76. 17s. 8d. here to get actual rent 
income. The resulting figure is still a gross income, since no wages paid or materials used for 
repairs are considered. 

4 These were properties bequeathed to the City, usually with the stipulation that the City 
maintain poor children at school or clothe a certain number of poor or issue coal free to the poor 
of designated areas in winter time. As rents rose more rapidly than the cost of the services, there 
was a profit from the handling of such accounts. 

5 For example, Roger Hatton paid the City a ‘rent’ of £50 a year to enjoy the charges he 
could levy in the office of garbler of spices within the City. Hatton had bought the office from 
an earlier ‘farmer’, and obtained from the City in 1635 a twenty-seven year renewal of the lease 
of the office by payment of £2000 and promise of payment of an annual rental thereafter of £400. 
Journal of the City Lands Committee (deposited in the City Record Office), vol. 1, f. 786. 

6 For example: from brewers and inn-keepers for fines for over-charging or short measure, 
from the second clerk in the Lord Mayor’s court for enrolling deeds, and from various similar 
sources, the amounts varying little from year to year. 

7 Petty fines for infractions of City ordinances. 

eS CCL Deny 2 ila ulis 

® This includes: £310. 19s. 7d. toward the cost of Charles’ coronation, and £1000 for fine 
levied against London by the Court of Exchequer for not apprehending the murderers of John 
Lambe, favourite of the late Duke of Buckingham. ; 

10 Includes: receipts from various wards of arrears on a City levy to repair Newgate gaol; 
the City’s half of rents from Gresham College lands; fines for marrying orphan wards of the City 
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Some of the items in the foregoing account are not, of course, items of income 
or expense, but additions to and deductions from capital, for example money 
received from payment of notes receivable and money lent out at interest. The 
receipts from livery companies do not constitute income in the usual sense, but 
rather the repayment of an earlier advance made by the chamber. The additions 
to and the subtractions from the orphanage account are not income, however 
much they may affect it in later years. The care of orphans, however, was a 
responsibility which the City accepted and must be considered a normal expense. 
By setting aside the unusual items and those which are not, strictly speaking, 
items of income and expense, it is possible to arrive at an income statement for 


without the consent of the court of aldermen; and contributions which the chamber will pay out 
to non-beneficed clergymen. 

1 The inheritance of orphans of London citizens was deposited in the chamber for safe keeping, 
and paid over by the chamber to the orphan when he grew to legal age. While the funds lay in 
the chamber the City paid interest on them. 

12 Includes: payments to clergymen asked to conduct special services for the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen and common councilmen; salaries of city officials and clerks; and wages to carpenters, 
plumbers, bricklayers and the like for repairs to the various City properties. 

13 Rent for land on which the pest-house stood; payments for water piped into the Guildhall; 
rent paid to the King for part of the land on which the Royal Exchange stood; and similar 
expenses. 

14 Timber, brick, tile and other supplies used in repair of City properties. 

18. Major repairs or alterations of City property, for example: pulling down part of the Poultry 
Compter and erecting new additions to the gaol; removing silt from the Thames; repair of a part 
of London Wall; gravelling the walks and planting shrubs in Moorfields; laying pipes to bring 
water to the Banqueting House; repair of the City sewers. 

16 Costs of redesigning some of the City’s plate and jewels, dinner for the auditors of this account, 
fuel and candles for the Guildhall, banners for the City trumpeters, cleansing of public lavatories, 
boots furnished to eleven City workmen, repair of clocks, and the like. 

17 This includes: £642. 45. 8d. for gifts to the poor, to Bohemian ministers who had found 
sanctuary in England, to maimed soldiers who had been pressed in London, to the Remembrancer 
and Recorder ‘for their better encouragement’, and of wine to the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; £83. 175. 5d. for costs incident to the knighting of the Lord Mayor and his oath- 
taking; £3263. 19s. 2d. for gifts of money and plate to the King, the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales; £44. 15s. 10d. for horse-hire, coach-hire and boat-hire for various City officials; costs of 
various pending lawsuits to which the City was party; £1000 which the City was fined for not 
apprehending the murderers of John Lambe; £721. 13s. 1d. for costs incident to the courts of 
conservancy of the Thames. The last, which carried the Lord Mayor and some of the aldermen 
into the neighbouring counties to hold court to try Thames fishermen for using illegal nets and 
traps, were the occasion for sumptuous dinners en route. The Common Hunt went along with the 
City’s pack of hounds. There was a charge for beer and cheese at a tavern before setting out, and 
even 25. 6d. to ‘a young maid who came there with a basket of cherries’. 

'S Gifts of money to the Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer and Attorney General, of sugar loaves 
to the Lord Chief Justices, the Master of the Rolls and others, and of four tuns of wine to the 
Lord Mayor. 


'® Some of the livery was actually bought; in other cases its cost was given to the officials in 
money. 

zi! This item consists of fees ordinarily allowed to the chamberlain and the recorder and their 
assistants for drawing up the account, and of allowance for light-weight money received into 
the chamber. 

*\ This is payment to orphans grown of age of money deposited in the chamber for them upon 
death of their father, to which is added interest paid by the City at rates varying from 3 to 6% 
but which ordinarily was 6%, and from which was deducted cost of the care and education of 
the orphan during his minority. 


*? Called ‘orphans’ findings’, i.e. payments to guardians for the cost of finding board and lodging 
for the orphan and providing him with an education. 
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London for 1633. Since most of the items remaining did not fluctuate greatly 
from year to year,! the statement arrived at may be considered typical. 
INCOME STATEMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF LONDON IN 1633 


Income 


ee Sod. er Sra, Lia Sea, 


Rent income 


From the City’s lands 2003 03 06 
From bequeathed properties 722 00 09 
ey 25 Od 10S 
Enrollment of apprentices 403 15 00 
Admission of freemen 1056 17 I0 
Farm of markets 689 00 00 
Casual receipts ordinary 262 06 03 
Fines for infractions 6 16 04 
Fines for leases 480 16 08 
Interest income 3671 05 10 
Miscellaneous 462 II 02 
9758 13 04 
Expense 
Salaries and wages 2357 17 00 
Rent expense 160 09 02 
Materials 1072 09 II 
Repairs I22I 09 02 
Miscellaneous ordinary expenses 225 04 00 
Miscellaneous extraordinary expenses 7682 10 03 
New Year’s gifts 175 00 00 
Livery for City officials 338 14 00 
Allowances 29 00 03 
Care of orphans 8281 03 o1 
————_ 21543 16 I0 
Deficit for the vear ... £11785 03 06 


It may be thought unusual that the chamber shows a deficit for the year. 
Actually it was quite usual, if not normal, and from time to time was viewed 
with alarm by City officials. In November 1626, the court of aldermen appointed 
a committee of four of its members ‘to view the accounts of the chamber, and 
see what debts are due to the same, and give order for the calling of such of 
them in as they shall think fit’.2, The committee discovered that the chamber 
owed more to orphans than was owing ‘unto the chamber in any good debts 
or ready money’ by over £36,000. There was, however, little promise that the 
situation would improve, since there was an average yearly excess of ordinary 
expenditure over ordinary revenue of £3000. In addition, the court of common 
council had fallen into the easy practice of voting ‘extraordinary payments from 


1 The only income item which fluctuates considerably over the years is that of interest received 
on loans, which must vary according to the amount of loans outstanding. For the totals of such 
loans from 1634 to 1649 see p. 51, n. 3. 

The only expense items that differ greatly from year to year are that for care of orphans, 
which this year is slightly above the £8000 average for the years 1633 to 1649, and the miscel- 
laneous extraordinary expenses. The latter varied radically on occasion, such as that in 1639 
when the City made a gift of £10,000 to the King. The average of this item for the years 1633 
to 1639, probably normal peace-time years, was about £6100, so this year’s miscellaneous extra- 
ordinary expenses will be seen to be somewhat above average. 

2 Repertories of the Court of Aldermen (City Record Office), vol. x11, f. 196. 
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time to time out of the orphans’ money, when the revenues of the chamber 
would not suffice’, and such payments over the last 24 years had averaged £3700 
annually. Such extraordinary payments formerly had been made by a levy 
upon householders of the wards, but of recent years they had been paid out of 
the chamber. Finally, it was noted that for a number of years there had been 
£28,800 of orphans’ money lent out at no interest, and it was recommended 
that borrowers pay at least as much interest to the City as the City paid to the 
orphans on the money.! Nothing was done about the report of the committee. 
At the close of the Civil War, during which many extraordinary payments had 
been made out of the chamber, a similar investigation revealed the chamber to 
be £221,863. 115. 11d. in debt.2, Again in 1667 the state of the chamber was 
investigated, and the report revealed in detail how the City had fallen so deeply 
into debt. 

Some steps might have been taken to correct this drift into debt. In the first 
place all who borrowed from the chamber might have been required to pay 
interest of at least 6 % to offset what the City had to pay its orphan wards on 
the money. Favouritism which caused its funds to be lent out gratis or at less 
than 6 % might have been reduced. Secondly, the use of funds in the chamber 
might have been limited to loans at interest. To use orphans’ money for extra- 
ordinary expenditures which customarily had been met by-a levy upon the wards 
must have been tempting, but it could only postpone a day of reckoning when 
the deficit must be made up. 

Appended to this ‘general account’ is a statement of money received from 
sale of lands which had been passed by the King to the City in 1628, under the 
so-called Royal Contract, in repayment of loans made by the City to King James 
and King Charles. Since the City had acted as guarantor of the royal loans, 
it now served as agent for the many individuals who had advanced money to 
the Crown. The lands, scattered over most of the counties of England and Wales, 
were sold bit by bit and the receipts used to pay off the creditors. Some bond- 
holders were induced to take lands in settlement, and to the extent that this was 
done London was relieved of responsibility for sale. The account shows receipts, 
both in the form of cash and by way of allowances for those who took land in 
lieu of cash, and disbursements of cash to satisfy claims against the City on the 
royal bonds. £16,826. 8s. 11d. was received in the year ending at Michaelmas 
1633.4 Of this sum £5656. 175. 7d. was in ready money, and the rest in discharge 
of debts owed by the King and now assumed by the City. £12,529. 195. 2d. was 
paid out during the period,® leaving a balance of £4296. gs. gd. to be applied 
to the unpaid debt. 

There follows a schedule showing the debts owing to the chamber at 
Michaelmas 1633, perhaps the most revealing part of the account. The first 


' “The State of the Chamber, with considerations touching the increase and decrease of the 
receipts, disbursements and debts of the same’, 1627, uncatalogued manuscript among the 
“Chamber Vouchers’ in the City Record Office. The statement was probably drawn up by the 
chamberlain at the request of the committee of aldermen. 

? “State of the Chamber at Michaelmas 1648’, uncatalogued manuscript among the ‘Chamber 
Vouchers’ in the City Record Office. 

* *An account of several extraordinary disbursements out of the chamber’s stock for these last 
thirty years, vizt. from Michaelmas 1637 to Michaelmas 1667, whereby it may be conjectured 
how the chamber came into debt’, City Record Office MS. Box 86, no. 5. 

* I have deducted £1200 which appears here as both debit and credit as simply an offset of 
an earlier transaction. 

* Of which £93 was return of an overpayment, and £303. 155. 10d. was the cost of various 
legal suits arising out of the transfer of lands to the City. 
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category of debts is that of money lent out of the chamber. The individuals to 
whom such loans were made fall into two groups. The first is of those minor City 
officials who borrowed small sums, usually without interest, to be repaid out of 
wages. In this group also are loans, again without intetest, of £100 each made 
to promising young merchants under the terms of a bequest of £1000 left in 
the chamber to help them get a start. The second group of loans from the chamber 
consists of loans, many of which were renewed again and again, to London 
merchants to carry on trading ventures. Five notes totalling £20,000 are signed 
by the East India Company, and they were renewed each year until 1641, 
when the City called in most of its notes receivable or refused to renew them. 
Sir Maurice Abbott and Henry Garway, both aldermen‘and some time Lord 
Mayors of London, the former the Governor of the East India Company, also 
owed a note of £4000 which was not paid off until 1639. Fhe chamber, then, 
was undertaking a not inconsiderable part of the financing of the East India 
Company and some of its members who were trading on their own account. 
How long before 1633 such notes had been running it is impossible to say. The 
Merchant Adventurers owed only £2000 this year, but £1500 more was borrowed 
in 1634,' and in 1636 owed £4500.? Such men as Hugh and Thomas Middleton, 
Robert Bateman, Edward Bromfield, Robert Parkhurst, Thomas Soame, 
Thomas Freeman, Edward Barkham, Richard Deane, Marmaduke Rawdon, 
Humphrey Slany, Nicholas Crispe, Martin Pindar, Christopher Clitherowe, 
Anthony Abdy, James Cambell, Nicholas Rainton, Job Harby and Richard Fen, 
all famous in trading circles and in City government, figure prominently in the 
list of loans outstanding. The high percentage of aldermen and some time lord 
mayors in the list probably is not so much an indication of favouritism as a 
revelation of the degree to which financial magnates of the time monopolized 
the offices in City government. The most usual interest rate charged was 7%, 
which even the Merchant Adventurers had’ to pay, although the East India 
Company invariably borrowed at 6%. £98,550 was on loan in 1633.3 

The second category of debts owing to the City was of those which arose from 
fines for discharge from the offices of alderman and sheriff. Every freeman whose 
fortune in land or goods was £10,000 or above was liable to election,* and could 
only avoid service by paying a fine of £400. £7300 was owing to the chamber 
at Michaelmas 1633 by men who had been so discharged and who had paid the 


! City Accounts, ser. 1, vol. 1, f. 160. 2 Ibid. ser. 1, vol. 1, f. 305. 
3 Money at interest owing to the City for various years was: 
he Semis 


In 1634: 142,877 00 07 (Ibid. vol. 1, f. 177) 

1635: 132,383 02 04 (Ibid. vol. 1, f. 268) 

1636: 124,090 06 04 (Ibid. vol. u, f. 78) 

1637: 117,606 16 07 (Ibid. vol. n, f. 1625) 

1638: 116,678 03 06 (Ibid. vol. n, f. 240) 

1639: 92,473 02 10 (Ibid. vol. m, f. 855) 

1640: 80,332 05 o1 (Ibid. vol. m, f. 173) 

1641: 70,523 05 06 (Ibid. vol. rv, f. 794) 

1642: 70,019 07 04 (Ibid. vol. rv, f. 1826) 

1643: 65,102 03 02 (Ibid. vol. rv, f. 243) 

1644: 69,004 17 00 (Ibid. vol. v, f. 885) ; 

1649: 43,945 13 02 (of which £30,613. 145. 4d. was guaranteed by land in the 
City’s possession remaining to be sold, leaving only £13,331. 18s. 10d. of 
‘separate debts for money lent out of the chamber’. (Ibid. vol. v1, f. 278.)) 


4 Fournal of the Court of Common Council (City Record Office), vol. xxxv, f. 3356, under date of 
20 July 1631. 
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fine not in cash but by a note usually maturing within one year but frequently 
renewed. 

The third category of debts owing to the chamber consisted of fines for leases. 
In return for the grant of a lease the lessee customarily was required to pay an 
initial ‘fine’ or premium, in addition to the annual rental. The fine seems to be 
high and the annual rent low, or the fine low and the rental high, according to 
whether the chamber needed ready money at the moment or was more interested 
in high revenue over the life of the lease. It may also have been a means of 
increasing the income from property and yet keeping the accustomed rental at 
the same level. The practice of exacting fines for the grant of a lease was common 
at the time.! 

Into the final category of debts owing to the chamber, ‘Other debts’, the 
chamberlain tossed: all those items which could not be otherwise classified. It 
appears that in 1633 the Crown still owed the City £4712. 4s. for press and coat 
and conduct money for troops levied in London between December 1624 and 
Michaelmas 1628. These figures are carried year after year in the chamberlain’s 
account until 1656, when they are transferred to the ledger for ‘desperate debts’ 
and so in effect written off.2 There is over £1300 due in rents which had been 
in arrears since 1625, some of which was occasionally recovered. A most 
interesting item is that of £9334. 16s. 8d., owed by ‘the account for setting out 
and furnishing to the seas the number of twenty ships for his Majesty’s service’. 
In 1626 Charles had called upon the City to provide, man and supply twenty 
ships for the war with Spain.’ The cost, £18,000,* had been apportioned among 
the wards to be collected from the citizens, but had raised violent opposition.® 
The amount noted here is that by which the collections in the wards fell short 
of the cost of the ships, and which was made up out of the chamber. It was 
carried in the chamberlain’s account until 1649, and written off finally in 
1656.6 

A detailed statement and description of the jewels and plate owned by the 
City is given each year, without any attempt to evaluate it until 1660. From 
that year on the plate and jewels are listed at £1500.’ 

The chamberlain’s report closes with a statement of debts owed by the City. 
Chief among these was the balance of the orphans’ account, which in 1633 stood 
at £179,300. 6s. 7d. An important item in some accounts, though not appearing 
in this one, was the amount due to individuals from whom the chamber had 
borrowed money, usually at 7%, ‘for the City’s use’, made necessary by the 

' For examples of fines exacted by the churchwardens for lease of property owned by London 
parishes, see the Vestry Minute Books of the parishes deposited in the Guildhall Library. At 
a vestry held 28 April 1637, Thomas Ames was granted a twenty-one year lease of a dwelling 
owned by the parish of Allhallows Lombard Street, for a yearly rent of £18 and a fine of £100, 
Guildhall MS. 4049, vol. 1, f. 21. In the same year a Mr Ravenscrost obtained a lease of two houses 
owned by the parish of St Michael Cornhill, for ‘£250 fine and the same rent as before’, Guildhall 
MS. 4072, vol. 1, f. 1626. See also the Vestry Minute Books of St Peter upon Cornhill, Guildhall 
MS. 4165, vol. 1, ff. 198, 231, 262; of St Peter Cheap, Guildhall MS. 642, vol. 1, under date of 


3 January 1627. 

? City Accounts, ser. 1, vol. 1x, f. 78. 

* The order was issued in a letter from the Privy Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
4 August 1626, which is in Journal of the Court of Common Council, vol. xxx, f. 2796. 

* Ibid. vol. xxxm, f. 299 6. 
° Between September 1626 and March 1627 a number of collectors in the parishes were, 
imprisoned for refusing to distrain the goods of householders who would not pay the levy. 
Repertories of the Court of Aldermen, vol. x1, ff. 380-4206; vol. xu, ff. 2 b-145. 

° City Accounts, ser. 1, vol. vi, f. 278 and vol. rx, f. 78. 

7 Ibid. ser. 1, vol. x, f. 141d. 
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fact that City funds were tied up and there was a shortage of cash in the till.! 
This is the last of the schedules which are appended to the chamberlain’s account. 

The chamberlain’s account for 1633 is revealing of the sources of income 
available to the City and of the outlets through which that income flowed away. 
The account discloses a source from which trading interests in London derived 
a not inconsiderable portion of their working capital. And finally the account 
indicates that the chamber was already well on its way toward a degree of 
indebtedness that must some day frankly be faced. 


Montana State University, U.S.A. 


1 Tbid. ser. 1, vol. m, ff. 935-94, 183; vol. rv, ff. gob—-91, 194-1956, 254-2566. In 1642 the 
City owed £22,545 in principal and current interest for money so borrowed; in 1643, £42,750; 
in 1644, £38,200; and in 1648, £88,700. 


CONJOINT-TENANTS AND TACKSMEN 
IN THE ISLE OF LEWIS, 1715-26 


By ARTHUR GEDDES 


ONTRADICTORY descriptions of the organization and grouping of pastoral 
township, agricultural hamlet and peasant homestead in the Isle of Lewis 
have been published with differing conclusions, based upon two sworn 

judicial rentals made shortly after the Rising of the Fifteen, in 1718 and 1726. 
The first description (1901) was based on the earlier rental, the second (1916) 
on the later one. Not only did the first description make no mention of the 
existence of asecond rental, but, when publishing the second, the editor responsible 
made no mention of the first, and drew independent conclusions, apparently 
without comparison.! 

The point is of some importance to the economic history of ‘the North-and- 
West’ of Britain, for two reasons: 

(1) It is at the outer edge of a region that one may expect to find survivals 
of ‘the Past in the Present’, least altered by contact from within. The ‘Outer 
Hebrides’ and especially Lewis, at the north-western extremity of Britain, 
exemplify this rule. Or, to view the island in an opposite perspective in space 
and time, the so-called ‘Outer’ Isles form an innermost ‘heart’ of survival in 
Britain, of which the Highlands, the north-west Lowlands and the south-east 
‘Plain’ form a series of outer zones, the outermost along the Channel being the 
first to be transformed by Barbarian invasions or by the conquerors from the 
Continent. 

(2) In Lewis the comparatively smooth topography of the Island and its 
access to the sea allowed the people to group themselves according to their work 
and ways as fisher-peasants and as peasant-fishers. In Lewis they grouped 
themselves in hamlets consisting of a fairly regular number of four, five or six 
homesteads, where the men formed a team for land-work and a crew for fishing. 
In most parts of the “‘Roughbounds’, an old name for the Highlands, many a 
pocket of land is too small to have supported more than two or three holders 
labouring conjointly, and it may be far from the sea. There, as the environmental 
opportunities for grouping vary locally, the numbers of joint working holders 
vary from two to eight in the different hamlets of many a strath or glen. Thus, 
both because of the smoother land-forms and fishing of the coastland and of its 
north-west situation as an innermost home of ancient continuity, evidence from 
the Isle of Lewis is of special importance to economic history. 

Mackenzie of Kintail, Earl of Seaforth, having risen for the cause of King 
James VIII, and shared in defeat and exile, his estates were forfeited. The 
government’s first attempt to collect the rents of the mainland estates was 
resisted by force, and no rent was paid either from the mainland or the Isle of 
Lewis until 1718, or after. Judicial measures were required to find out the 

1 (a) Brand Report, Crofter’s Commission (Lewis), 1902. Cmd. 

(6) J. R. N. MacPhail (Ed.), Highland Papers, vol. 1 (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1916). Search among 
the originals of (a) and (4) in the Register House, Edinburgh, showed us much of the bold 
resistance through which, till five years after the "Fifteen, the government was powerless to collect 


the rents in Kintail or Lewis, and which led to Seaforth’s pardon and restoration, no one having 
dared to purchase his estates! 
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amounts of these rents. Both rent-rolls are Judicial Rentals, that is to say, the 
tenants, great and small, were convened by the Government Commissioners and 
examined on oath as to the rents they formerly paid; the amounts were then 
entered and totalled. Because of the difficulties and the maladministration of 
the Forfeited Estates, doubt was cast upon the first rental of 1 718, and a second 
was made in 1726. Asa check, it was compiled upon a different system. Hence 
confusion had arisen from the separate publication of the two. Careful com- 
parison shows their essential similarity in detail, confirms their correctness, and 
clarifies the principles of landholding. Further comparison with rentals of other 
Forfeited Estates shows that the two systems of landholding found in Lewis are 
typical of those of the Seaforth and other estates on the mainland and of other 
Western Isles. 

Direct tenants were of three kinds: (1) the labouring or ‘small’ tenantry, 
usually sharing a small joint-farm, (2) the small crofter-burgher tenants of the 
little burgh of Stornoway, and (3) the gentlemen farmers, or tacksmen. These 
held a lease or ‘tack’ of lands, usually several of the old joint-farms. The handing 
over of a joint-farm to a tacksman meant that its ‘indwellers’ became mere 
subtenants, and as such they are not named in the rentals. While the holders of 
the sixty-four tacks appear to have had leases and, as a rule, signed their deposi- 
tions themselves, showing that they were men of education, the smaller rural 
tenants (222 in all) had no leases, and few, if any, could write. Where the tenant 
failed to appear, a relative or a neighbour gave evidence on his behalf, and 
sometimes the estate chamberlain, or factor, deponed (or certified) as to the 
rent. Tacksmen came into being at a late historic period, and have since passed 
away, while the labouring tenantry remain tenaciously. 

The tenure of joint-holding corresponded directly to the way of life and the 
placing of settlement. Our chief concern is therefore with the small joint-tenants. 
The following is a typical deposition of a group of these: 


Entry No. 65, Angus McEon, Donald McColl, John McWurchie, Malcolm 
McWurchie [Angus son of John, Donald son of Donald, John son of Murdoch, 
Malcolm son of Murdoch] in Nether Bible and Parish afors [Ey] for themselves 
and for Murdoch McEon also there who is valetudinary and absent MAKE OATH 
that neither of them have a tack, but that each of them have in possession a 
farthing, for which they pay yearly sixteen merks Scots [£o. 17. 94 Sterling] 
each and no more, which rent they have paid for several years past to 
Mr. McCaulay ye Chamberlain [MacAulay, the Factor or Estate Agent] and 
say they know no other Landlord but himself. And depone they cannot con- 
descent what either of them is in arrear, but believe they may be owing some 
part of the last year’s rent each, which is the truth as they shall answer God, 


and depone they cannot write. (Signed) Dav BeTHUNE 


[Sheriff Substitute of Ross]. 


Each of these four or five tenants, as they deponed, occupied a farthing land, 
i.e. a fraction of one joint-farm, or pennyland. The annual rent of a farthingland 
in Lewis amounted to 16 merks cash, more or less, i.e., shares mostly ranged from 
£1 down to 6s. 8d., an average share of rent being a little over 10s. sterling, often 
with additional payments in kind—in butter, meal and ‘muttons’, though not 
in cured fish.! 

! The yield of a farthingland in Harris prior to 1795 was computed at from four to five bolls. 
The stock was four milch cows, three or perhaps four horses, and as many sheep on the common 
as the tenant has luck to rear. The rent of such a possession was from £1. 105. to £2 (Old Statistical 
Account, x, 368). 
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The depositions are convincing enough except in one respect, the surprising 
lapse of memory as to arrears! Not one of the tenants, or tenant groups, seemed 
to remember anything clearly on this point! 

The first sixty-four entries in both rent-rolls apply to what in those days would 
be regarded as large farms, or tacks, the occupant of each of which would be 
designed as Fear Baile (Man of the Farm), or Tacksman. Twenty-two of the 
tacksmen were MacKenzies, four MacLennans, and three Mathesons. They were 
doubtless trusted adherents of the Seaforth family on the mainland whose 
ancestors had received lands in Lewis when in 1611 the island, which had been 
MacLeod’s, was granted to Mackenzie of Kintail who took the title of Seaforth 
(aloch in Lewis). Besides MacLeod, of native Lewis names MacAulay, Morison 
and (possibly) Maclver are the principal; though if MacIvers entered in 1611, 
newcomers exceeded natives as tacksmen, in numbers and ‘possessions’. 

Among the 222 smaller tenants in the country districts, surnames were of 
uncommon use at home. As is still the case locally, the clansmen were distin- 
guished sometimes by personal characteristics, such as Glas (pale-faced), Og 
(young), Ban (fair), Mor (big); or by their occupations such as Gobha or Gow 
(smith), Brebiter (weaver), Caird, or Keard (artificer); but more commonly by 
patronymics, each of which might form a reasonable pedigree. 

There is clear evidence in the island, as everywhere in the Highlands till late 
in the eighteenth century, that the joint-tenants, farm groups or teams, shared 
their land by the system of ‘run-rig’, dividing their land equally by lot every 
three years or so, most often taking strips in turn.’ Each joint-holder had a 
right to the same amount or sum of stock on the township’s pastures. The system 
of run-rig is thus seen to have depended normally on a small group, a team, 
gang or crew, usually of four to five or six men,” with their families. Such a 
number in Lewis could man a fishing boat with ‘Four to row and one to steer’. 

This number was an average elsewhere in the Highlands. On the Strathglass 
estates, for instance, joint-tenants sharing a farm numbered from two to seven 
or eight—four being the average number for seventeen holdings, the remaining 
fourteen small farms, with their share of outrun, being held singly.? In the 
broken topography of the Highlands, farms might be large or small. When in 
the late eighteenth century an observant reformer deplored there being ‘some- 
times as many as eight’ conjoint tenants in the Perthshire Highlands he was 
giving a maximum number. In the Loch Tayside survey‘ (from which we have 
taken the quotation) four to half-a-dozen tenants with run-rig were a typical 
group, in addition to cottars found with tacksman. It is pointed out that though 
only two or three men were usually needed to plough—one leading, one holding 
the clumsy plough, with perhaps one to turn the sods—four ponies abreast were 
needed to pull it, and each tenant usually possessed only one or two. In addition, 
the plough might have to be preceded by an instrument to clear the ground, 


' The Report of the Rev. James Headrick on Lewis advocates the abolition of joint-farms in 
1810, and there is mention in 1833 of this having taken place ‘early in the century’. The First 
and Second Statistical Accounts, Buchanan, Macdonald, and Walker may be consulted. 

? In Gaelic a special term for team or gang would usually be unnecessary, because of the ease 
of including almost any number in a single word: dithis a pair, triuir a trio, or threesome, ceathrar 
a quartet or foursome, coigear or coignear a ‘five’, and so on, as in the proverb cited below, up to 
deinnear, a ‘ten’ or group of ten. 

* From the Forfeited Estate Papers; in Highland Papers, vol. 11 (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1916). The 
Seaforth mainland rentals, included in the same volume, show similar conditions, from the west 
coast to the eastern straths. 

* Margaret MacArthur (Ed.), Loch Tayside, 1796 (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1936). 
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a ‘reestle’, requiring two horses and one man. A Gaelic proverb notes the 
selection needed in the horse team, and one disabled by age could be replaced 
as leader by another. 

The rockiness and hilly ground of southern Lewis (Uig and Lochs) diminished 
the usefulness and no doubt the number of ploughs, but the importance of their 
fishing was some compensation for poor agriculture. There were ninety ploughs 
in west Lewis (Barvas parish) in 1790-6, where they were no doubt of ancient 
usage.' This gave a ratio of one plough to five families, or roughly one per joint 
farm. To judge from the smoothness of Stornoway parish, ploughs were probably 
in use on its farms in a similar ratio. The ratio of boats to families was the same. 
While some jobs were done by no more than two people, as when a lazybed 
was put in order, many other tasks were definitely team work. Such was peat- 
cutting. 


When they are making peats, five people are employed. One cuts the peat, 
another places it in the brink of the ditch where it is dug; a third spreads it on 
the field, a fourth pairs and cleans the moss; and a fifth man is resting, ready to 
relieve the man that cuts. The women are seldom at this work, but the men help 
one another alternately; sometimes they must rest satisfied with fewer hands; 
but the above is the full complement of men required to perform the work, 
according to their tastes.” 


The description was universally true till recently, and generally it is so still. 
There was thus a normal team practice for work; even a man to rest was not 
forgotten! As the Gaelic proverb puts it: ‘Work without a three is hard, and 
sore it is without a foursome.’ 

To sum up, joint possession of each farm-hamlet was held on equal terms. 
Each joint-holder was responsible for an equal share of the rent, while his sum 
or ‘souming’ of stock was the same and the movable run-rig system assured 
equality in quantity or quality of land. Common interest was assured, and there 
was considerable mutual support, as when one member was ‘valetudinary’. 
Lastly, work was performed in common not only when it led to efficiency through 
division of labour or united effort, but simply for the sake of mutual stimulus 
and pleasure. 

Outside the joint-farm with its group or ‘team’ (as we have called it) came 
the township, composed in Lewis of several such groups. The township had not 
only its common pasture shared (in different ‘sums’ of stock by different groups) ; 
it even had a special system of run-rig wherever there was a machair or level, 
sandy, coastal stretch, as in parts of the island and in Uist—a system continued 
to this day, as we shall see. Finally (as Carmichael showed in his evidence to 
the Napier Crofters’ Commission of 1884), there was “even run-rig at sea’, each 
fishing crew being dllotted its fishing bank from the coastal area over which the 
township community as a whole held rights. Much was certainly done and held 
in common, in communities closely bound by every tie of neighbourhood and 

inship as these were, and in part remain. 
“aaa before ryt 5, all et reclaimable land had been reclaimed. The 
island was congested or over-populated with no outlet for the young. But equal 


1 First Statistical Account. anys 2 L. Buchanan. 
3 ‘Cha deanar treine gun triuir, ’s bidh iad crubach gun ceathrar’: 


‘They won’t make real power (or add strength) without a threesome and they’ll be limping 


without a foursome.’ é 
(Treine, compar. of ‘strong’.) 
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sharing out and mutual aid was the community custom, not eviction, by the 
chief or landlord nor competitive exclusion of one another by neighbours, even 
if all had to suffer in time of famine. 


THE EVIDENCE: THE RENTALS COMPARED 


In both rent-rolls the tacks are the same. But, whereas the joint-tenants are 
grouped in hamlets in the first rent-roll (of 1718), it is the ‘town’ or township 
which appears as a unit in the second, that of 1726, prepared for submission to 
an able and trustworthy Englishman—Edmund Burt, Esq.—the Government 
Commissioner who wrote the famous anonymous Letters from the Highlands pub- 
lished in 1735. In this roll, the small tenants are listed by townships, much as 
they are to-day, without mention of the smaller unjt, the joint farm. Every 
‘possessor’, that is, a representative of every tenant family in the township, 
appeared. Each had to declare on oath his own rent, and also to affirm that the 
total for the township was that named. Commenting upon this, the editor, 
Sheriff MacPhail, wrote in Highland Papers that ‘From this document it appears 
that in many cases a township was held jointly, each tenant being liable for a 
fixed proportion of the “‘cumulo” rent’.} 

We have just seen, however, that there is not a sign of this (if by ‘township’ 
MacPhail meant what is named in the second rental and is now meant by the 
word) ; that is made clear by the earlier rent-roll, which MacPhail had apparently 
overlooked. Hence all that we are justified in assuming is that in April 1726, 
when the moors were driest and the going was good, a tour was made of Lewis 
and the rents were re-ascertained in public, before the assembled members of 
the township; thereby checking the rental of the exiled Earl’s Factor, signed by 
the Sheriff Substitute, and ensuring that no tenant got away without correct 
registration of his rent. In this second rental there is no rule for the order in 
which the tenants appear. For this reason, apparently, Sheriff MacPhail missed 
the facts: (1) that four or five tenants each paid, say tos., others 7s. 6d., and so 
on, and (2) that when personal names and their shares of rental are compared, 
the very same groups can be found in the roll of 1726 as in that of 1718; 
the few individual differences in name being such as we should expect owing 
to deaths in an interval of eight years. The farm-hamlet was held jointly, 
without doubt; but a looser form of common responsibility prevailed in the 
township. 

Thus, in looking for signs of communal holding, we must beware of assuming 
wider responsibilities and obligations than existed in reality. The common tasks 
and obligations developed in a well-defined concentric series. And with each 
extension of the circle of sharers and of the area or territory concerned there 
was, proportionally, a diminution of personal responsibility and a weakening in 
the strength of the communal bond. 

First, as to this day, we find the family in its own homestead and its own 
kailyard, with its own animals, and with the family tools, such as manly spade 
and foot-plough, or womanly distaff. Secondly came the joint-farm, the normal 
co-operative unit of the Isles and Highlands, with its croft land, reclaimed 
together to start with, and worked in common, with periodic run-rig (in the 
strict original sense of the word). A team plough was shared; and a boat too, 
as it is still. ‘lt would be interesting to know whether looms were also shared by 
housewives in turn. Thirdly, outside this came a neighbourhood of several joint- 


' J. R. N. MacPhail, Highland Papers, vol. 1 (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1916), p. gre. 
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farms, described in the rentals of 1718 and 1726 as a ‘town’ (or ‘habitation’), 
the township or village lands of to-day. The ‘township’ was noted by the Napier 
Commission, and legally recognized by the later Crofters’ Acts, with its common 
outrun for the animals. If there were a machair, its land would be shared by all 
the townsfolk in periodic cultivation, as it still is. Finally, even outside this third 
circle, several ‘towns’, townships or villages formed a single ‘district’, in the 
past, a ‘parish’. In the Lewis districts (of Stornoway, Eye, Lochs, Uig, Cladich 
and Ness) the more distant sheiling pastures are still held in common by several 
townships. 

A word must be said of individual holdings (or crofts). The joint farm being 
the normal unit, a holding was only worked and held singly either if the land 
were too small to be shared, or, in the case of a craftsman, if his special work 
did not allow him full time at normal hours. Thus in the Rentals cited, one or 
two rural smiths had single holdings of average value, or more (£1), and one 
caird a holding of minimum value (5s.); and in the burgh, too, the small plots 
(rented at 2s. or so) were all held singly. 

What is the significance of these three units to-day? The single family sur- 
vives, its customary rights to hereditary tenure of a home, croft-land, peats, and 
a specified share of stock on the common grazing having been given legal 
sanction by the Crofters’ Act of 1886, subject to the payment of a ‘fair rent’. 
The farm-team was done away with by the individualistic ‘reforms’ made 
toward the end of the eighteenth century on the mainland and as late as 1830 
in Lewis, where the hamlets came to merge into a single street-village. The ruin 
of the fisheries after 1914 led to the disbanding of most of the boats’ crews. In 
spite of this, something continues of the mutual aid which once animated these 
small equalitarian groups of ‘friends’ or kin. Significantly, where this ‘small- 
team’ spirit was given play, as in state aid to fishing crews, it has responded; 
where it was ignored, as was common in state aid for crofting agriculture to a 
whole township, failures have been all to frequent. Regionally, the township 
survives along a belt of the north-west coast and Isles from Mull and Tiree round 
to the border of Caithness and in Zetland. Like ‘the Croft’ (for homestead and 
cultivation), the township was recognized by the Crofters’ Acts with its common 
rights of pasturing and peat-cutting. But lacking the close-knit, component 
team-work of the ancient hamlets, the township customs of mere passive sharing 
of rights to stock and peats were ill-adapted to action in common, to jobs which 
had to be done together, like draining a pasture, fencing the village, or building 
a road or pier. Moreover, the ancient historic organization of which the elected 
township officer, the Constable, was head had been weakened for centuries by 
tacksmen and laird. And while the Crofters’ Act weakened the proprietors’ 
powers, it failed to recognize and strengthen the vital functions of the Constable, 
who had been the democratic, co-operative counterpart of the aristocratic, 
authoritarian Chief or Laird. Yet something valuable survives in the capacity 
for sharing shown by crofting communities, and for running their affairs by help 
of the local grazing committee with its elected chairman and clerk. It is these 
grazing committees which form to-day the nuclei of modern co-operative 
organization in the north-west Highlands and Isles. Ae 

Although much has been effaced, something survives. The ancient religious 
life in common, which bound the people together, far from priest (or later 
minister), was undermined. The nineteenth century forced individualism upon 
these communities and practised what it preached in pulpit, in school, and by 
the printed word. Yet something of the balance of family life, team-work, and 
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sharing on moor and machair is carried on. The customs of team-work and of 
sharing fundamental resources in the island provide a basis upon which to 
reconstruct rural social economy. 


APPENDIX 


The entries in the rent-roll throw no light on the number of subtenants in the 
farms taken over by the tacksmen, or on the number of cottars in the townships. 
Nevertheless, Jos. to 12s. being a typical share of the rent paid by each of the 
small joint tenants, it is to be noted that the tacksmen paid rents of from 
£3. 6s. 8d. to £10 sterling and over. This shows that the tacksmen had more than 
five subtenants, usually a score or over. In addition, as we know from the 
description of Buchanan or of the Old Statistical Account of Harris, one, two or 
more cottars were attached to a tacksman’s own (home) farm for herding, going 
messages or accompanying the tacksman on a journey. Several Lewis tacksmen 
had more than one tack. It does not follow that there were any cottars attached 
to other than the home tack, while squatters would have no means of support. 
An estimate of population also makes this unlikely. If there were goo0o0 people 
in Lewis in 1801 and 6400 according to the enumeration of 1755 (a reasonable 
figure), we should expect about 5000 in 1718. Assuming families of five, 222 
small tenants would give a population of 1110; this, with 64 tacks, each with its 
tenants, a cottar or scalag and ten or more subtenants, would give 4730 or more, 
that is roughly 5000. As we shall see, squatters in any number constitute rather 
a modern anomaly. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XJ. RECENT FRENCH WRITINGS IN THE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MODERN FRANCE! 


By PAUL LEUILLIOT 


¢ HERE in France is social and economic history taught, outside the 
Sorbonne?’ The searching question which M. Georges Lefebvre has 
posed in the Revue Historique (January-March 1947, p. 57) might 
perhaps be suitably answered by drawing attention to recent developments? and 
the considerable volume of work appearing during the war and especially since 
the Liberation—work of unequal value, admittedly, but in some cases of very 
high quality. We have, it is true, to deplore the loss of many teachers: above all, 
that of Marc Bloch (d. 1944), whose colleagues and pupils in France were 
touched by the tribute to him in these pages (ante, xtv, 161, 162); also of 
A. Demangeon (d. 1940), whose Géographie humaine et économique de la France* has 
since appeared, and Jules Sion (d. 1940), two geographers who demonstrated 
the possibilities of combining the disciplines of geography and history.4 We have 
also to record the loss of S. Charléty (d. 1945), Ch. Seignobos,® Pierre de 
Vaissiére (d. 1942), Gaston Roupnel (d. 1946), Marcel Foss¢éyeux (d. 1942), 
and, lastly, of Henri Hauser (d. 1946) and Marcel Marion (d. 1940). C. E. 
Labrousse, who succeeded Marc Bloch in the Chair of Social and Economic 
History at the Sorbonne, has described Marion as *a jurist rather than an 
economist; the historian of public and not of private finance, he paid insufficient 
attention to the economic aspect and comparative method’.® In these words 
are summed up the present state and the recent tendencies of work on social 
and economic history in France. 
Certain of the books and articles in which conclusions are stated do in fact 
give rise to reflexions on the question of method in social and economic history, 


! For bibliographical purposes this list should be used in conjunction with Mr P. H. Wolff’s 
list of articles on medieval economic history below, p. 95, of which it forms a continuation. 

2 Recently (April 1948) a sixth section for Economic and Social Science has been formed at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes de Paris, under the direction of Lucien Febvre. 

3 Géographie Universelle (ed. P. Vidal de la Blache and L. Gallois), vol. vi, La France; pt. 2,1 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1946); pp. 460, 170 maps and plans in the text, 133 plates and a colour 
map. Principally concerned with agricultural economy and rural life and with the major 
agricultural regions. Vol. 1 should appear this year (1948). 

4 Problémes de Géographie humaine (A. Colin, 1948; pp. 408) is a ccllection of the principal studies 
in human geography published by Demangeon over a period of thirty years, especially in the 
Annales de Géographie, on agrarian systems and the agricultural population. Cf. D. Faucuer, 
‘Evolution des types de maisons rurales’, ibid. (1945), pp. 241-55 and J. Roserr, ‘Le fenil dans 
les Alpes francaises du Nord’, ibid. (1942), pp. 100-11. The Annales de Géographie is cited below 
as A.G. 

5 See André Siegfried’s obituary notice of Seignobos in the Revue Historique (1942-3); 
pp. 193-204. The Revue Historique is cited below as R.H. 

6 R.H. (1940), pp. 484-7. On H. Hauser, cf. A. Renaudet, ibid. (1946), pp. 498-506. 
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combining as they do synthesizing aims with care for factual accuracy, breaking 
down rigid departmental barriers and advocating the approach by comparative 
study. The brilliant and exciting review which Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, 
then Professors in the University of Strasburg, founded in 1929, which has ever 
since continuously appeared in spite of the vicissitudes of recent history, and to 
which, after various changes of name to evade the periodical censorship under 
the occupation, the original title in the abbreviated form Annales was restored 
in 1946, bears the significant sub-title: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations.| Among 
other writings on methodology which have ‘appeared in the Annales are two 
suggestive articles by Lucien Febvre, ‘La sensibilité et histoire’ and ‘Propos 
d’initiation: vivre l’histoire’.2, Charles Morazé, after, publishing ‘La legon d’un 
échec: Essai sur la méthode de F. Simiand’,3 has combined theory and practice 
in successive publications of an Introduction a I’ Histoire économique (Collection 
Armand Colin, 1943), and more recently Trois Essais sur Histoire et Culture 
(Cahiers des Annales, 1), on the occasion of the 1848 Centenary Historical Con- 
gress, and La France bourgeoise (eighteenth to twentieth century).* 

In a paper read at the seventh Semaine Internationale de Synthése in 1935, 
and in La Statistique (applications and problems), E. Esmonin has used records 
of pre-Revolution France to illustrate the statistical approach in modern history.° 
Max Sorre has exceeded normal and traditional limits of human geography to 
discuss human ecology. His book® is in three parts: the first is devoted to the 
influence of climate on man, the second to man’s natural environment and how 
he has exploited it for food, and the third to man’s struggle against his environ- 
ment. It is at once a study of human climatology, a treatise on food supply and 
a sketch of a medical geography, worked out by a real geographer. The originality 
of the approach is evident, and has been remarked on by Lucien Febvre.’ 

Before giving details of recent work under the separate heads of modern and 
contemporary periods of history, mention should also be made of various general 
works on such subjects as rural, industrial and financial history. G. Lizerand 
has made a premature but useful synthesis in Le régime rural de lV’ ancienne France.8 
D’Albert Dauzat’s Le village et le paysan de France® is a book for the general reader, 


' Annales @ histoire économique et sociale, 10 vols. (1929-38); Annales d’histoire sociale, 3 vols. 
(1939-41); Mélanges d’histoire sociale, 6 vols. (1942-4), comprising two annual volumes with 
separate pagination; Annales d’histoire sociale (1945)—forming vols. vm and vim of the Mélanges 
above, and two volumes of Hommages 4 Marc Bloch; lastly, Annales, since 1946 (Paris: Armand 
Colin). Cited below as Annales or Mélanges. 

2 Annales (January—June 1941), and Mélanges (1943), 11, 5-19. 

* Mélanges (1942), 1, 25; mM, 22-43. Cf. B. V. Davamas, L’euvre scientifique de F. Simiand 
(1943). 

* A. Colin (1946), pp. xvi+220 and diagrams. The same writer again takes up the question 
of soci 1 and economic history teaching in France in ‘La crise de l’éducation frangaise’, Annales 
(1945), Pp. 120-7. 

° La Statistique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1944), pp. 346. 

* Les fondements biologiques de la Géographie humaine. Essai d’une écologie de V'homme (A. Colin, 
1943), PP. 440. 

” Mélanges (1943), 1v, 87, 88. According to F. Braudel, ‘not for a long time have we been 
offered work of this quality, not since Vidal de la Blache’s Principes de Géographie humaine and 
Lucien Febvre’s La Terre et ’ Evolution Humaine’ (ibid. 1944, vt, 26-37). In the same order of 
ideas is a very original article by J. CAttor, ‘La régression du paludisme en France’, Annales 
(1947), pp. 328-36. 

* Presses Universitaires de France (1942), pp. 191. 

* Gallimard (1941), pp. 219, with 16 plates. (Le Paysan et la Terre, fasc. 2.) Cf. A. CHOLLEy, 
“Problémes de structure agraire et de l’économie rurale’, A.G. (1946), pp. 81-101, and 
A. Meynier, ‘La Commune rurale frangaise’, ibid. (1945), pp. 161-79. 
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too often elementary.! Emile Coornaert’s Les Corporations en France avant 1 789 is 
a definitive work which has already been praised by such discerning critics as 
Emile Jordan and Lucien Febvre.2 ‘A French masterpiece’ is the expression 
used by Ch. Morazé to welcome the appearance of La Monnaie et ses institutions 
(history, theory and technique), by A. Pose.’ A specialist on the banking history 
of the eighteenth century, Robert Bigo presents a most useful general view of 
Les Banques frangaises au cour du XIX siécle,t while Robert Anchel has devoted to 
the Juifs de France’ medieval and modern studies on the following topics among 
others: the economic life of the Jews of Metz in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; the Letters Patent of 10 July 1784 for the Jews of Alsace; Napoleon 
and the Jews. They are accompanied by a very ample bibliography. E. Vaillé, 
Keeper of the Musée Postal at Paris, has undertaken a history of the postal 
services, which he has outlined in two small volumes of the series ‘Que sais-je?’® 
Offered as ‘a study of human geography’, Henri Cavaillés’ book on La route 
JSrangaise (history and functions) belongs, in spite of its sub-title, more to history 
than geography.’ A second volume of Pierre Lavedan’s Histoire de l’urbanisme 
has appeared, dealing with the Renaissance and the modern period.® 

Robert Schnerb has completed publication of Henri Sée’s important Histoire 
économique de la France, including his bibliographical references.? Abbé Victor 
Carriére and his collaborators have also completed their Introduction aux études 
a@’ histoire ecclésiastique locale.!° The first volume of Henri Blet’s Histoire de la colonisa- 
tion frangaise has appeared.!! And special attention must be drawn to the new 
international series of colonial documents which are being published under the 
direction of Ch. André Julien, entitled Colonies et Empires, and embracing 
‘Colonial Studies’, ‘Classics of Colonization’, ‘History of French Expansion and 
Colonization’, ‘Geography of the Colonies and the French Union’ and ‘Art 
and Literature’. Several volumes of the first three series have already appeared, 
and are noticed below.!? 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Anyone interested in this period would be well advised to look through the 
review Humanisme et Renaissance (vols. v and v1 appeared in 1945 and 1946). 
Lucien Febvre has followed up his important book on Le probléme de l’incroyance 


1 Of lasting value, on the other hand, is M. Foucéres (Marc Bloch), ‘Les plans cadastraux 
de l’Ancien Régime’, Mélanges (1943), m1, 53-70. See also a short note by C. E. Lasroussg, 
‘Un siécle et demi de hausse des prix agricoles’, R.H. (1940), pp. 489, 490. 

2 (Gallimard, 1941), pp. 306. See the reviews in R.H. (April-June 1941), and Annales 
(January-February 1941). E. Coornaert has added a critical bibliography in an appendix to 
the 4th edition of Er. pz Saint Lton, Histoire des corporations de métiers (1941). 

’ (Presses Universitaires, 1942), 2 vols., pp. viit+947. Cf. Mélanges (1943), m1, 29-40. 

* (Sirey, 1947), PP. 304. * (B. Janin, 1946), pp. 296. 

® Les Postes frangaises jusqu’a la Révolution—Les Postes frangaises depuis la Révolution (Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1946 and 1947), each 127 pp. 

7 (A. Colin, 1946), pp. 400 and 7 maps. 

® (Laurens, 1941), pp. 504. Cf. Georces Cuasor, Les villes (Collection A. Colin, 1948), 
pp. 224. Cf. J. Souras, ‘Les étapes de l’évolution du Havre de 1789 4 nos jours’, A.G. (1940), 
pp. 205-13; J. Meary, ‘Angers, étude de géographie urbaine’, ibid. (1943), pp. 20-32; 
A. Meynier, ‘Villes de Bretagne’, ibid. (1946), pp. 178-87. 

® Vol. u, 1789-1914 (1942), pp. xlix+459; vol. 1 (1939). 

10 T, Sources manuscrites (Letouzey et Ané, 1940), pp. 472. 

"I. Des origines a 1789 (Arthaud, 1946), pp. 336. See P. Leuitxiot, ‘A propos d’un manuel, 
le premier Empire colonial frangais’, Annales (1947), pp. 468-76. ; 

2 Also to be noted is the most valuable exposition by PrerRE Gourou, Les Pays tropicaux, 
Principes d’une géographie humaine et économique (Presses Universitaires, 1947), Pp. 300 and 16 illus- 
trations. 
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au XVI® siécle: La Religion de Rabelais! by drawing attention to the subject of 
‘Ce qu’on peut trouver dans une série d’inventaires mobiliers: de la Renaissance 
4 la Contre-Réfotme, changements de climats’,? an excellent example of lively, 
factual history which illustrates Mme de Staél’s observation that a society 1s not 


expressed by its literature alone. 

An expert on Mediterranean history and author of an outstanding thesis (to 
be published by Armand Colin) on the Mediterranean under Philip II, F. Braudel 
has published the following articles: 


‘Monnaies et civilisation: de or du Soudan a l’argent d’Amérique. Un drame 
méditerranéen.’? 

‘Misére et banditisme au XVI siécle.’ * 

‘Espagnols et Morisques au XVIF° siécle. Conflits et refus de civilisation.’° 


There have been several contributions to the history of the social evolution 
and the financial and commercial history of France: 


Murcey, Généalogie de la famille Boutheroiie-Desmarais® (the history of a middle- 
class family during four centuries since 1500). 

Asst BERTHET, ‘Un réactif social: le parrainage du XVI¢ siécle 4 la Revolution. 
Nobles, bourgeois et paysans d’un bourg perché du Jura’.’ 

Gaston ZELLER, ‘Deux capitalistes strasbourgeois du XVI siécle’® and ‘Aux 
origines de notre systéme douanier: les premiéres taxes d’importation’ 


(sixteenth century).° 


The following have appeared in the series Colonies et Empires referred to above: 
Ch. A. Julien, Les voyages de découvertes et les premiers établissements (XV°—XVI* 
stécles), the first volume of a Histoire de l’expansion et de la colonisation frangaises,'° 
of particular importance for the colonial policy of Francis 1; and Les Frangais 
en Amérique pendant la premiére moitié du XVI¢ siécle, vol. 1 of Classiques de la Colonisa- 
tion,!! containing recorded accounts of the voyages of Gonneville, Verrazano, 
J. Cartier and Roberval (with an introduction by Ch. A. Julien). 


‘THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


We may begin by noticing a reference book: Edmond Preclin and Victor L. 
Tapié, Le XVII* stécle (Collection Clio),!* and a magnum opus: R. Mousnier, La 


1 Vol. ti of the series ‘L’Evolution de l’Humanité’ (Albin Michel, 1943), pp. xxxii+ 548. 
See the important review by Marcet BatarLton, Mélanges (1944), V, 5-27. 

2 Annales (1941), pp. 41-55. 3 Ibid. (1946), pp. 9-23. 

* Ibid. (1947), pp. 129-43. 

> Ibid. (1947), pp. 396-411. On Spanish history see also FRANGOIS CHEVALIER, ‘En lisant les 
“Novellas”, la vie a Séville au Siécle d’or’, ibid. pp. 349-54, and Roserr Picarp, ‘La Plaza 
Major en Espagne et en Amérique espagnole: Note pour une étude’, ibid. pp. 433-9. 

6 (Paris, 1943), pp. 128. 

” Annales (1946), pp. 43-51. Deals with Chateau-Chalon. Evolution is shown by the headings: 
‘Society and Sponsorship in the 16th century’, ‘in the 17th century’, ‘Divorce between people 
and nobles in the 18th century’, ‘Rich peasants, ruined nobles’. Cf. the same writer’s ‘ Esquisses 
de Sociologie frangaises: deux villages du Jura frangais’ (also about Chateau-Chalon, and Les 
Rousses), ibid. pp. 178-83. 

* In Etudes d’Histoire moderne et contemporaine (Société d’Histoire moderne, 1, 1947), pp. 5-14. 
Deals with Georges Obrecht and Israel Minckel ‘intermediaries between French royalty and 
German finance’. It seems clear that the directions in which they employed their capital were 
dictated by religious motives. 

* Most important for the fiscal policy of the Valois. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Strasbourg), Mélanges (1945), 11; Etudes historiques.. . (Les Belles Lettres, 1946), pp. 165-217. 

'° (Presses Universitaires, 1948), pp. 533. 

"| (Presses Universitaires, 1946), pp. 225 and 2 maps. 

'2 (Presses Universitaires, 1943), pp. lii+ 780. 
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vénalité des offices sous Henri IV et Louis XIII) (dealing with social as well as institu- 
tional history). 

J. Meuvret continues his research on prices, especially corn prices; his recent 
articles include: 


¢ ~ \ , * 

Les mouvements des prix de 1661 4 1715 et leurs répercussions.’? 

L’Histoire des prix des céréales en France dans la seconde moitié du XVII° 
ae ne 
siécle.’* (Sources and secohdary authorities.) 


Circulation monétaire et utilisation économique de la monnaie en France aux 
XVI¢ et XVII siécles.’4 


There has been a new edition of Olivier de Serres’ Le Thédtre d’agriculture et 
Mesnage des Champs.° 

One of H. Hauser’s last and best books was La pensée et l’action économique de 
Richelieu (1944). ‘We feel’, he says, ‘that Colbert must have learned his economics 
from Richelieu’s papers. Richelieu, at once a theoretical and a practical econo- 
mist, nevertheless failed in face of two main obstacles: the necessity of waging 
a continental war, and a deplorable fiscal system. His uncompleted task was to 
be taken up by Colbert, though often less vigorously and less intelligently, for 
in the field of economic ideas it was Richelieu who was the man of genius with 
a vision of the future.’ 

In this period colonization was an incident of missionary enterprise; on this 
subject our information has been enlarged by two books of exact scholarship: 
Guillaume de Vaumas, L’éveil missionaire de la France d’Henri IV 4 la fondation du 
Séminaire des Missions étrangéres,6 and H. Chappoulié, Aux origines d’une Eglise, 
Rome et les Missions d’Indo-Chine au XVII° siécle.’ 

The following are noteworthy: Joseph Fournier, L’inventaire des Archives de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Marseille,’ a useful collection of documents with a calendar 
of the minutes from 1650 to 1757; Pierre Dardel’s well-managed study of Le 
Trafic maritime de Rouen aux XVII* et XVIII® siécles;9 Pinsseau’s historical account 
of the Canal Henri IV (ou canal de Briare);!° Jean Vidalenc, La petite metallurgie 
rurale en Haute Normandie sous l’ Ancien Regime. 

Lastly, we must notice two volumes of a series by Ph. Sagnac, embodying the 
results of recent research and containing interesting appendixes: La formation de 
la Société frangaise moderne. 1. La Société et la monarchie absolue (1661-1715); Il. La 
Révolution des idées et le déclin de l Ancien Régime (1715-1788).!? 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Incisiveness and grasp mark the first volume of Maxime Leroy’s Histoire des idées 
sociales en France (1. De Montesquieu a Robespierre).'° Jean Egret’s thesis on Le 
Parlement de Dauphiné et les affaires publiques dans la deuxtéme moitié du XVIII" siécle has 


' (Rouen: Magnard, 1945), pp. xxxii+ 630. 2 R.H. (1945), pp. 185, 186. 
3 Mélanges (1944), V, 27-45. 4 Etudes d’ Histoire moderne (cf. p. 64, n. 8), pp. 15-29. 
5 (Plon, 1941), pp. x +136. 6 (Lyons: Imprimerie Express, 1942), Pp. 454- 


7 (Bloud et Gay, 1943), pp. 442. 

8 (Marseilles: Chambre de Commerce, 1940), vol. 1, pp. civ and 1060 columns. 

9 (Rouen: Imprimerie Lainé, 1946), pp. 140. 

10 (Paris: Clavreuil, 1943), pp. 319 and 8 plates. 

' Collection d’ histoire sociale (Domat-Montchrétien, 1946), 249 pp. and g plates. 

12 (Presses Universitaires, 1945, 1946), 2 vols., pp. 240 and pp. 356. 

3 (Gallimard, 1946), pp. 304. Cf. F. ALencry, Turgot (Ch. Lavauzelle, 1942), PP- x+ 156, 
and Pierre Nicreux, Turgot (Selections and Preface), Collection des grands économistes (Dalloz, 
1947), pp- 429. On the influence of the economists see AMBROISE JoBERT, Magnats polonais et 
physiocrates frangais (1767-1774) (Dijon: Imprimerie Durantiére, 1941), pp. 94- 
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naturally made incursions into the field of social and economic history.! In what 
purports to be no more than a simple village history Emile G. Leonard, Mon 
village sous Louis XV d’aprés les mémoires d’un paysan,* has succeeded in making 
points and drawing conclusions of wider significance. In Les origines de la grande 
industrie metallurgique en France? Bertrand Gille has drawn attention to the con- 
centration of industry which was taking place at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In spite of the limitations which its title would suggest, André Rémond’s 
John Holker, manufacturier et grand fonctionnaire frangaise au XVIII* siecle (1719-1786) 
is a study of wide significance which frequently draws parallels from British 
industrial history. The Bi-Centenaire de I’ Impression sur étoffe en Alsace (1745-1946) 
was the occasion for an issue by the Société Industrielle de Mulhouse of a volume 
of commemorative and documentary material of high interest for the origins 
and the evolution—in particular, for the technical evolution—of calico manu- 
facture in Alsace.5 André Colomes has made a good contribution to the history 
of the working class in Les ouvriers du textile dans la campagne troyenne (1730-1852) .® 

There are two useful books on colonial history: J. Conan, La derniére Compagnie 
frangaise des Indes (1785-1875),’ and Simone Bertain, Etudes sur la traite des noirs 
au Golfe de Guinée. Le comptoir frangais de Juda (Ouidah) au XVII siécle.® 

Ina number of Notes d’ histoire coloniale Gabriel Debien has prepared the ground 
for a definitive work on Saint Domingo which is awaited with interest: 


Une plantation 4 Saint-Domingue: la Sucrerie Galbaud du Fort (1692—1802).’% 

‘Le peuplement des Antilles au XVII¢ siécle: les engagés partis de la Rochelle 
(1683-1715). !° 

‘Autour de l’expédition de Saint-Domingue: les espoirs d’une famille d’anciens 
planteurs (1801—1804).’!! 

‘Le plan et les débuts d’une caféiére 4 Saint-Domingue: la plantation la Mes- 
veillére aux Anses 4 Pointe a Pitre (1789-1792).’!? 

‘Le commerce nantais et la perte de Saint-Domingue d’aprés une correspondance 
de la maison Lerebourg (1784—1800).’!8 

‘Comptes, profits, esclaves et troupeaux de deux sucreries de St.-Domingue.’ !4 

‘A Saint-Domingue, avec deux jeunes économes de plantation (1774-1788).’}5 


' (Grenoble: Imprimerie Allier, 1942), 2 vols., pp. xxx+332 and pp. 420. 

2 (Presses Universitaires, 1941), pp. vii+ 390. 

3 Collection d’ Histoire sociale (Domat, 1947), pp. 273. Cf. Pau M. Bonpors, ‘Etat de |’industrie 
textile en France’ (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 1943), pp. 137-218 (based on the inquiry 
by the Contréleur-général Desmarets in 1708). 

‘ (M. Riviére, 1946), pp. 190. 

° Bulletin, nos. mi-1v (1946), pp. 110. Cf. P. Leurtuior in Annales (1947), pp. 486-91. See 
further PrERRE DarbEL, Les manufactures de toiles peintes et de serges imprimées a Rouen et a Bolbec aux 
XVIIé et XVIII siécles (Rouen: Desvages, 1940), pp. 128. 

6 (Domat-Montchrétien, 1943), pp. 193. Cf. F. Evrarp, ‘Les ouvriers du textile dans la 
région rouennaise (1785~-1802)’ in Annales historiques de la Révolution Frangaise (1947), pp- 333-53- 

7 (M. Riviére, 1942), pp. 272. 

* (Larose, 1942), pp. 122. (Mémoires de l'Institut Frangais d’ Afrique Noire, no. 3.) See also 
HERVE pu Haxcouet’s well-documented article, ‘Au temps de Saint-Domingue et de la Mar- 
tinique’ (Mém. de la Société d’ Histoire et d’Archéologie de Bretagne (1943), vol. xx), based on the 
correspondence of eightcenth-century Nantes traders; and P. THomas-Lacrorx, ‘La guerre de 
course dans les ports des Amirautés de Vannes et Lorient (1744-1763) ’, ibid. (1946), XxvI, 159- 
215. 

® (Cairo: Imprimerie de 1’Institut francais d’Archéologie Ori 

0 (By the same publishers), pp. 226. ; "Akin shiny Sioa S ne 
- i (Port au Prince, 1943), pp. 20. Extract from the Revue de la Société d’ Histoire et Géographie de 

aut. 

'? Ibid. (1943), pp. 20. 'S Ibid. (1944), pp. 69. 

 Tbid. (1944-5), pp. 120. * Tbid. (1945), pp. 86.. 
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“Gouverneurs, magistrats et colons. L’opposition parlementaire et coloniale A 
St.-Domingue (1763-1769).’! 
‘Une indigoterie 4 St.-Domingue 4 la fin du XVIII° siécle.’? 


Finally, having completed his inquiry into ‘Les archives de quelques familles 
de planteurs antillais’’ Debien presents instructive views on ‘Les archives de 
plantatjons des Antilles’.4 

Jean Bouchary’® has illustrated financial development at the end of the ancien 
régime in Les Compagnies financiéres a Paris a la fin du XVIII® siecle,’ Les manieurs 
d’argent a Paris a la fin du XVIII’ siécle? and La Compagnie des Eaux de Paris et 
Dentreprise de ’ Yvette (1788-1793).® 

One of the last writings of the late André E. Sayous was his account of the 
‘Principales phases de l’histoire de la banque 4 Genéve pendant le XVIIIe 
siécle’, which has some relevance to the history of French finance.? 

France, however, was mainly a country of peasants on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. In a regional study on Eastern France J. Millot has carried on and com- 
pleted his previous book, Le régime seigneurial en Franche-Comté au XVIII¢ siécle 
(1937), by L’abolition des droits seigneuriaux dans le département du Doubs et la région 
comtoise.'" P. de Saint-Jacob, who is working on a thesis on rural Burgundy, has 
drawn attention to new material in ‘La propriété au XVIII siécle. Une source 
méconnue: Le contrdéle des actes et centiéme denier’.!! 

It is, however, on the movement of prices that historians of the origins of the 
French Revolution have laid particular stress, pursuing the example of C. E. 
Labrousse, who has followed his doctorat en droit thesis, Esquisse du mouvement des 
prix et des revenus en France au XVIII® siécle (1933) with a no less remarkable thesis 
for the doctorat és-lettres in the Sorbonne, La Crise de l’économie frangaise a la fin de 
P Ancien ‘Régime et au début de la Révolution (vol. 1, Apergus généraux, sources, méthodes, 
objectifs. La crise de la viticulture).12 For Michelet, the revolution of 1789 was a 
reaction to misery; for Jaurés, on the contrary, it was the result of bourgeois 


' Extract from the Bulletin de la Société d’histoire contemporaine de Haiti (1945-6), pp. 50 and 
. 36. 
es Extract from the Revue d’ Histoire des Colonies (1940-6), pp. 49. 
3 Annales (September 1938), pp. 424-9. 
4 Extract from the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique et Historique de Nantes et de la Loire Inférieure 
1946), pp. 28. 
alee ones include Le marché des changes de Paris a la fin du XVIII* siécle (1778-1800) (Hart- 
mann, 1937), pp. 185, which is both an introduction and a guide. 
6 Originally published in part in the Annales Historiques de la Révolution frangaise (1940). 
(M. Riviére, 3 vols., 1940, 1941, 1942, pp. 167, 212 and 174). 
7 Bibliotheque d’histoire économique (M. Riviére), vol. 1 (1940), pp. 210 and vol. m (1943), 
pp. 286. Vol. 1 appeared in 1939. 
8 (M. Riviére, 1946), pp. 160. 
9 Annales (1939), pp. 133-41. Cf. Maxime Griansporr, ‘Les travaux d’André E, Sayous sur 
Phistoire économique’, Revue Economique Internationale u May 1935). 
10 (Besancon: Imprimerie Millot, 1941), pp. 315 and map. 
ay aio oe 162-7. Cf. hes writer’s ‘La vente du bon vin de Volnay au XVIII* 
siécle’ (extract from the Annales de Bourgogne (1947), fasc. 1, pp. 4)- Cf. Cuasor, La Bourgogne 
(Collection A. Colin, 1941), pp. 224, and “Toponymie et géographie: les toponymes dérivés 
de la vigne en Bourgogne’, A.G. (1943), pp- 53-6, with map. See especially P. DE SAINT- 
Jacos, ‘Etudes sur l’ancienne communauté rurale de Bourgogne’, Annales de Bourgogne (1941), 
. 169-202; (1 , Pp. 173-84; (1946), pp. 237-50. : ; 
mee Bilas tees esa 664 and 55 diagrams. Before working out his thesis 
Labrousse published preparatory studies which include ‘Le prix du froment (1782-1796) ’ and 
‘Comment contréler les mercuriales? Le Test de Concordance’, Annales (1939), pp. 382-401; 
(1940), pp. 117-31. Cf. his ‘Observations sur la lecture des courbes économiques’, Annales 


historiques de la Révolution Frangaise (1937), PP- 330-41- 
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prosperity and tended to the profit of the rich. The two points of view, over- 
narrow in themselves, should be considered as complementary. Georges Lefebvre, 
whose important paper on Le mouvement des prix et les origines de la Révolution 
Frangaise! should be recalled, has reviewed Labrousse’s thesis in no less than three 
important articles;? it should be added that Labrousse means to carry on his 
economic interpretation of the Revolution.’ In conclusion it should be recalled 
that the late Léon Cahen had discussed ‘Quelques aspects de l’économie 
francaise a la veille de la Révolution’.* 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE 


Pierre Caron, who is a veteran expert on the revolutionary period, has published 
a new and amplified edition of his Manuel pratique pour l'étude de la Révolution 
francaise,® originally published before the First World War; he has emphasized 
that the increased scope of his manual, to cover social and economic develop- 
ments between 1789 and 1799, is due to the work of Labrousse and others. In 
this connexion, too, there are some interesting comments by G. Lefebvre, whose 
book on Les Paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution francaise (1927) was seen to have 
marked an epoch, if not founded a school, in the Congress organized in 1939 by 
the Commission for research and publication of documents relating to the 
economic life of the Revolution.® Lefebvre is the author of a work of synthesis, 
Quatre Vingt Neuf,’ and of a volume in the Collection Armand Colin, Le Direc- 
torre;® he has thus completed Albert Mathiez’ La Révolution Frangaise, and 
written a sequel to his own Thermidoriens (1937). In the latter Lefebvre dwelt on 
the abolition of the maximum and the consequent monetary crisis, which he 
described as ‘the turning-point of the period’. ‘As always, what has attracted 
the attention of most historians, in the Thermidorian period, is the tragic party 
struggle; yet it was of minor importance compared with the collapse of the 
currency’ (p. 79). On the subject of the Directorate’s financial policy and of the 
‘class’ apprehension which dominated its history and formed the pretext for the 
18th Brumaire, he well shows the perfect continuity between the men of the 
Directorate and the Thermidorians—‘the same men, the same ends, the same 
means’. 

The Marxist—not to say, with certain critics, Trotskyist—interpretation of 
history permeates Daniel Guérin’s involved and elaborate La lutte de classes sous 
la Premiére République, bourgeois et ‘bras nus’ (1795-1797).9 which has already 


Annales historiques de la Révolution Francaise (1937), pp. 284,20. 

? R.H. (April-June 1944); Annales (January-March 1946); Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Frangaise (April-June 1947). 

* The following deal with more specialized subjects in French eighteenth-century social and 
economic history: GAsTon ZELLER, ‘ Manants d’ Alsace, derniers manants de France’ (Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, fasc. 104) (Afélanges 1945), I, Etudes Alsatiques (Les 
Belles Lettres, 1946), pp. 111-21. EmiLe Appouts, La construction des routes royales en Languedoc au 
XVII? siecle (Albi, Bibliothéque de la Revue du Tarn, 1941, pp. 85 and a map). Eric Darvet, 
Etat des péches maritimes sur les cétes occidentales de la France au début du XVIII’ siécle (1941). Reference 
may also be made to the present writer’s critical bulletin on the eighteenth century and the 
French Revolution in the Revue de Synthése (‘Synthése Historique’), 1948, pp. 159-190. 

* Annales (1939), pp. 238-51. 

(Editions Picard, 1947), pp. 324. 

Annales Historiques de la Révolution (January-February 1940). 

(Maison du Livre Frangais, 1939), pp. 252. ® (1946), pp. 200. 
(Gallimard, 1946), 2 vols., pp. 511 and pp. 472. See H. Catvet, ‘Une histoire “nouvelle” 
de la Révolution francaise’, R.H. (1947), pp. 221-37, and especially G. Leresyre, Annales 
historiques... (1947), Ppp. 173-9. 


5 
6 
7 
3) 
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received sharp and pertinent correction from competent historians—‘ bourgeois’, 
according to Guérin. 

Octave Festy contributes a long book to the question of L’agriculture pendant 
la Révolution: Les Conditions de production et de récolte des céréales (1789-1795),' for 
which he has drawn largely upon archive sources. On the very eve of the 
Revolution new methods of agriculture were already competing with traditional 
ones; the freedom from traditional routines which it introduced soon had to 
encounter apprehensions of famine. Festy supplies all necessary information on 
the questions of labour and of agricultural techniques. Two other books and 
two articles must be noted: 


JEAN BoucHary, Faux monnayeurs sous la Révolution.? 
RENE Garmy, La ‘mine aux mineurs’ de Rancié (1789-1848) .3 
J. Dexarre, ‘La vente des biens nationaux en Belgique’.4 
R. Scuners, ‘Les vicissitudes de l’impét indirect (de la Constituante a Napo- 
léon)’.5 

A wide and thoughtful selection by Maximilien Vox is assembled in Six cents 
lettres de travail (1806-1810) from the Correspondance de Napoléon.6 Bertrand de 
Jouvenel has given attention to Napoléon et l’économie dirigée. Le Blocus Continental.’ 
The blockade (and contraband activities), the textile industry of Mulhouse and 
the commercial and industrial crisis at the fall of the Empire are discussed in 
over two hundred pages devoted to economic life in Fernand L’Huillier’s 
Recherches sur l’ Alsace Napoléonienne.® 

Thanks to A. Chabert’s Essai sur le mouvement des prix et des revenus en France 
de 1798 a 1620 economic evolution will regain its place in the trade cycle.? Lastly, 
Frédéric B. Artz has written the history of L’Enseignement technique en France 
pendant I’ époque révolutionnaire (covering, in spite of the title, the period to 1815).!° 


1815-1848 


This was the period which saw the development ci industrial machinery, and 
its historians have given particular attention to working-class history. George 
and Hubert Bourgin have published the third and final volume of their collection 
of sources, Les Patrons, les ouvriers et Etat. Le régime de Pindustrie en France de 
1814 a 1830,'' which forms an important contribution to the social and economic 


history of the early nineteenth century.'? 


! (Gallimard, 1947), pp. 463. Cf. Gzorces Sanonter, La crise du blé a Arras a la fin du X VIL? 
siécle (1788-1796) (Fontenay le Comte: Lussaud fréres, 1939), pp. 195. 

2 (M. Riviére, 1946), pp. 156. “I 

3 (Domat-Montchrétien, 1943), Pp- vill + 290. 

4 Revue d’histoire moderne (January—May 1940). 

® Annales (1947), PP. 17-30- 

; : ee = inte as pp. 373. See the review by the present writer in Mélanges 


e S- ” . . . 
es ee ae 710. See ODETTE VIENNET, Napoléon et l'industrie frangaise. La crise de 


1610-1811 (Plon, 1947 (1948)), pp. 342; and Une enquéte économique dans la France impériale: le voyage 
du Hambourgeois P. A. Nemnich (1609) (Plon), pp. 269. 

9 Vol. 1, Les Prix (Librairie de Médicis, 1945), pp- 265. 

10 RH. (1946), pp. 257-87, 385-408. 

mM anes (ean pp. xi+376, vol. ur (December 1825 to July 1830 


—m1. Vols. d u appeared in 1912 and 1921. 
a cr ees Nene in R.H. (October-December 1945), Pp- 305-22. See also 


G: Bourcrn, ‘La crise ouvriére dans la seconde moitié de 1830’, R.H. (1947), Pp: 203-15. 


), with index to vols. 
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Fernand Rude’s Mouvement ouvrier 4 Lyon de 1827 a 18321 is over-long, but 
contains important conclusions. The Lyons workers’ rising of November 1831 
had no political aims; it was not at the time a matter of hunger riots, but simply 
an attempt to force the employers to a new system of engaging labour by col- 
lective contract. For the final tragedy bad faith on the part of the employers 
was responsible.2 A study of La classe ouvriére en Alsace pendant la monarchie de 
juillet? by Mme Kahan-Rabecq appeared in 1939. 

Edouard Dolléans’ two volumes on the Histoire du Mouvement ouvrier* include 
the Chartist experiment of which he has previously already written a history. 
They relate the workers’ movement before 1848 to the ideologies, and tell the 
story of the First International and the heroic age of French syndicalism under 
Pelloutier and Griffuehles. The problem here, as the Preface emphasizes, is 
especially one of influences—the influence of ideas on events and of events on 
ideas. The origins of the workers’ movements are in fact to be sought both in 
theories and in the influence of historical facts; and this E. Dolléans has well 
brought out, with a lively care for ‘the psychological truth of living history’. 


SECOND EMPIRE? 


In La vie ouvriére sous le Second Empire, a work which will prove of lasting value 
for this period, Georges Duveau has combined the study of social psychology 
and economic history. Duveau has described his method elsewhere’ as ‘an 
intensive use of the comparative method’; it has enabled him to trace, step by 
step, the movement of social evolution. His investigations cover not only the 
distribution of the workers in France, their conditions of work, the scales and 
movements of wages, and the standard of living implied in the worker’s budget 
and real wage, but also the manners and morals of the workers. In particular, 
he has refrained from pressing an antithesis between the skilled and the unskilled 
worker. ‘On the one hand, the peasant character and the rural origins, on the 
other the outlook and workshop traditions of the skilled worker—such are the 
essential characteristics of the masses under the Second Empire: characteristics 
which rather balance than oppose each other and make comprehensible both 
the variety and the unity of the working classes’ (from the Preface by Ed. 
Dolléans). The worker had no intention of becoming a social outcast. Class 
consciousness and even class struggle began to appear at the end of the Second 


' (Domat-Montchrétien, 1944), pp. 761 (Collection d’Histoire sociale, vol. vr). 

* In the same series should be mentioned JEAN VIAL, La Coutume Chapeliére, histoire du mouvement 
ouvrier dans la chapellerie (1941). 

* (Les Presses modernes, 1939), pp. 426. See also CLaupr Levy, ‘La fabrique de soie lyonnaise 
(1830-1848)? in 1848 et les Révolutions du XIX siécle (summer 1947), pp. 20-48. 

* A. Colin, Vol. 1 (1840-71), 1936 (3rd ed. 1947); vol. m (1871-1936), 1939 (2nd ed. 1946), 
pp. 400 and pp. 403 (Preface by Lucien Febvre). 

* For the Second Republic, see the present writer’s critical review in La Revue de Synthése 
(‘Synthése Historique’) (1948), dealing with recent work published before the celebration of 
the centenary of 1848, which has already been the occasion of numerous articles and books. 
Here may be noted Rosert Scuners, ‘Les hommes de 1848 et l’impét’, 1848 et les Révolutions 
du XIX° siécle (spring, 1947), pp. 4-55 (particularly for the impét of 45 centimes) ; JEAN VIDALENC, 
“L’Eure au début de la Seconde République’, ibid. (winter 1946-1947); ALBERT CHARLEs, La 
Révolution de 1848 et la Seconde République 4 Bordeaux et dans le département de la Gironde (Bordeaux: 
Publications de l'Université, Editions Delmas, 1945, pp. 385), in which the writer brings out the 
relation of politics to economic development. 

® (Gallimard, 1946), pp. xix+605. Cf. Ep. Dotiéans in R.H. (1947), pp. 62-79. 

7 “Comment étudier la vie ouvriére: les méthodes d investigation’, Revue d’histoire économique 
et sociale (1940-7), pp. 11-22. 
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Empire, and contributed to the myths of the 1871 Commune. It will be seen that 

Duveau’s masterly study, not less painstaking than informed by intelligence, 

exhibits a felicitous combination of history, psychology and sociology. 
Otherwise only a few articles of far less importance need be noticed: 


Marcev BLANCHARD, ‘D’une version de l’affaire des ‘“‘chemins de fer” belges 
(1868-1869) ’.! 

E. SILBERNER, ‘Sur le mot “‘capitalisme”’’.? 

Manrce Emerir, ‘Les méthodes coloniales de la France sous le Second Empire’,’ 
and ‘Les Sources des idées sociales et coloniales de Napoléon III’.4 


THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 


Material is chiefly to be found among geography theses; the following are the 
principal ones: 


AIME PERPILLOU, Cartographie du paysage rural limousin.5 

Louis Papy, La céte atlantique de la Loire a la Gironde (I. Les aspects naturels; 
II. L’homme et la mer).® 

Eric DarvEL, La péche harenguiére en France.’ 

RENE Crozier, La Gare du Nord (in Paris) .® 

JEAN Despots, La Tunisie orientale (Sahel et Basse Steppe).° 

PreERRE Gourou, La Terre et ’ Homme en Extréme Orient.'° 

Henri Lasouret, Paysans d’ Afrique Noire." 

JAcQuEes WEULERSSE, Le Pays des Alaouites.'* 

Maurice Le Lannou, Péires et paysans de la Sardaigne.3 

A. MEtrRaux, L’Ile de Péques.'4 


H. Isnarp, Vigne et colonisation en Algérie (1880-1947).!5 

Marcet Rour, Une industrie évolue, la haute couture parisienne.'® 

L. Ge ty, L’artisanat rural, ses problémes actuels.'? 

Paut Coutwy, La notion d’exploitation agricole familiale: l’exemple de la Limagne.'8 
ANTOINE PERRIER, Survivances de pratiques communautaires dans l’ agriculture limousine.'9 


1 R.H. (1940), pp. 218-34. Cf. on railway history L. Guengau, ‘Le chemin de fer de Paris 
a Lyon et les problémes ferroviaires sous la Monarchie de Juiilet’, ibid. (July-September 1944), 
PP- 219-33. f 

2 Used from 1850 by Louis Blanc (Annales, 1940, pp. 133, 134). 

3 Extract from the Revue africaine (1943), pp. 184-218. 

* In Revue d’ Alger (1945), no. 9. 

5 (Chartres: Imprimerie Durand, 1940), pp. viiit+ 105, with an atlas of 21 plates. 

6 (Bordeaux: Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, Editions Delmas, 1940), pp. 302 and 
pp. 528. , ; 

7 Etude dhistoire économique et sociale (1941). ts 

8 (J. B. Bailliére, 1940), pp. 294. Cf. PH. Ducuemn, ‘Le chemin de fer de Paris 4 Toulouse, 
étude géographique’, A.G. (1945), pp- 274-93. 

9 (Les Belles Lettres, 1940), pp. 616 (Faculté des Lettres d’Alger). Shows that the Sahel is 
a region of human and not of natural geography. te 

10 (A. Colin, 1940), pp. 224. By the same writer, ‘La population rurale de la Cochinchine’, 
A.G. (1942), Pp. 7-25. : ; athe 

"! (Gallimard, 1941), pp- 308 and 16 plates. See also J. BLAcHE, ‘La question pastorale en 
Afrique occidentale’, A.G. (1942), pp. 25-44. 

!2 (Tours: Arrault, 1940), pp. 418 and 154 plates. 

'8 (Same publisher, 1941), pp. vilit 364, 36 plates and one map. ; 

14 (Gallimard: Collection L’Espéce humaine, 1941), pp. 214. For further consultation, sce the 
Bibliographie géographique internationale, 1939 (Colin, 1941), and 1940-1944 (1947), headed gco- 
graphie humaine’ in the general section, under the heading ‘France’ in the regional section. 


1% Apnales (1947). pp. 288-301. 16 Tbid. (1946), pp. 116-33. 
Pe Pailkardsto44)- ppaz20: 18 tnnales (1946), PP. 342-7- 
Ei bid. (1947), pp- ro2z-4. See G. Beiss, Transformation de Féconomie rurale des plateaux 


lirnousins du Sud-Fst’, -1.G. (1946). pp. 130° 43- 
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Grorcrs Hooc, Histoire du catholicisme social en France (de Vencyclique Rerum 
novarum 4d U’encyclique Quadragesimo anno).' 

Rocer THABAULT, Mon village, ses hommes, ses routes, son école (deals with Maziéres 
en Gatine, capital of a canton in the department of Deux-Sevres).’ 


In closing we should like to draw attention to the articles in which Abel 


Chatelain has combined demographic studies with social history: 


‘Archives et démographie: initiative individuelle et migration.’* 


’‘Les lecons d’un dénombrement: 1846 en Anjou.’ * 

‘Un type de migration temporaire actuelle: la migration viagere.’ 

‘Cette nouvelle venue: la géographie sociale.’ ® 

‘Recherches et enquétes démographiques: les migrations frangaises vers le 
nouveau monde aux XIX¢* et XX¢ siécles.’’ 

‘Les fondements d’une géographie sociale de la bourgeoisie frangaise.’® 

‘Démographie du grand tronc ferré Sud-Est Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée.’® 

‘Influence de l’'apport étranger sur les densités de population du Midi méditer- 
rancen. |? 


5 


Lastly, we must mention the revival of the studies in electoral sociology and 
geography at the Institution d’Etudes politiques in the University of Paris,'! on 
the initiative of Francois Goguel, to whom we owe an engaging study of public 
opinion in France in which social and economic evolution, especially for the 
period 1914-39, are not neglected.!” 


Paris 


' Collection d’ Histoire sociale, edited by G. Bourgin and Ed. Dolléans (Domat-Montchrétien, 
1942), pp. xil1+ 376. 

2 Preface by André Siegfried (Delagrave, 1945), pp. 252. Cf. Lucien Fesvre, ‘Ce grand 
personnage historique? L’école primaire’, Annales (1945), pp. 141-7. 

3 Ibid. (1945), pp. 138-41. 

‘ Ibid. (1946), pp. 61-6. Cf. the same writer’s “Les Bretons en Anjou’, A.G. (1947), 
PP: 139-43. 

5 Annales (1947), pp. 411-16. § Ibid. (1946), pp. 266-71. 

7 Ibid. (1947), pp. 153-70. Cf. Louris CHEevatier, ‘L’émigration frangaise au XIX¢® siécle’ 
in the Etudes d’histoire moderne above-mentioned, 1, 127-72; and LEon Lemmonier, La ruée vers 
Vor en Californie (Gallimard, 1944), including unpublished documents for the chapters on French 
emigration. 

® Annales (1947), Pp. 455-63. 

9 Les Etudes rhodaniennes (1947), pp. 35-82. ” Tbid. (1946), pp. 5-31. 

"Cf. Etudes de Sociologie électorale (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1) 
(A, Colin, 1947), pp. go. ; 

'? La politique des partis sous la III République, 1 (1871-1932); and 1 (1933-9) (Editions du Seuil, 
pp. 428 and pp. 350.) 


REVIEWS 


The Editorial Board regret that owing to their oversight the author’s name 
in Mr Stone’s review of Miss Woodworth’s book Purveyance for the Royal 
Household in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth in the last number of the Review 
appeared as Miss Whitworth. They wish to offer their apologies to the author 
and to her publishers. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


A. E. Kaun, Great Britain in the World Economy. (Columbia University Press 
(London: Isaac Pitman and Sons Ltd.). 1946. Pp. xvii+314. Price 155.) 


Mr Kahn’s study of Britain’s international trading position in the inter-war 
period certainly merits the attention of all historians interested in one of the 
basic problems of Britain’s recent economic history. Readers should not be 
deterred by the unduly close adherence to the form of the doctoral dissertation— 
Part One, on the theory of international equilibrium, can be skipped by those 
who already know the standard works, and might well have been omitted from 
the published version. Thereafter the book becomes a factual survey notable for 
the thoroughness with which the published sources have been used to build up a 
complete picture of how British industrial activity has had to fit into the changing 
pattern of world trade. 

No such survey can fail to show that more or less throughout the period 
Britain was on the defensive, struggling to pay her way. ‘Obvious’ explanations 
have often been put forward: (1) that Britain had concentrated her energies on 
a few staple trades—cotton, coal-mining, shrpbuilding, etc.—which were less 
urgently wanted by the world, and that Britain failed to shift her resources 
adequately; (2) that early in the period Britain embarked on an unfortunate 
monetary policy from which her economy had uot time to recover before the 
World Depression came in 1930; (3) that organized labour pushed wages too 
high and antagonized enterprise; and so on. On questions arising from these 
and similar suggestions readers will find much light in this book. 

About the decline of the old staple trades there can be no mistake, though 
even in these trades Mr Kahn shows that there was some ‘organizing in response 
to the new competitive situation’. But salvation had to be looked for in the 
main in new directions, and the author devotes his seventh chapter to an 
analysis of ‘The Expanding Industries’—a story of astonishingly rapid growth 
in power, automobiles, electrical machinery, rayon, chemicals, etc. (There were 
also significant twists in expansion, referred to below.) Unfortunately a shift of 
this kind did not relieve Britain from the contraction of export income—not 
only was there a shift towards those industries in which exports were at all times 
less important, but also there was ‘a decreasing importance of exports in each 
individual industry’, The export decline was general, and the shift in industrial 
activity served to underline the world’s decreasing dependence on Britain rather 
than to relieve Britain of the consequences of over-specialization in coal, cotton 
and ships. The ominous rise in imports of the new manufactures tcld the same 
tale. 

The reader’s second major impression is that the maladjustment did not come 
in one sharp step (either in 1925 or at any other time) but that the underlying 
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trade position was moving against Britain fairly steadily throughout the period. 
It is of course possible to argue that the increasing weakness from 1924 to 1930 
was a reflexion of the European recovery from the disorders of 1920-3, and that 
a realistic monetary policy in 1924-5 would have taken account of the adverse 
implications of that recovery. But the swing against Britain did not stop in 1930; 
in the later 1930’s it was still there (see especially pp. 141-2 and 185). Beside 
this continual pressure the handicap imposed by a relatively small over-valuation 
in 1925 does not look very important. é 

Yet in the midst of all this apparent trouble Britain managed to provide, for 
the fortunate (and larger) part of the nation living outside the Depressed Areas, 
a sharply rising standard of living, especially in the shape of more imported food 
and a building boom that rehoused an appreciable proportion of the fortunate 
section. Much of the expanding activity so neatly summarized by Mr Kahn 
(p. 105) took the shape of provision of new services and durable goods for the 
same people. I cannot help wondering whether all this and the shape of invest- 
ment it dictated were not partly the result of some deep-seated fault in the 
working of the British economy, and this wondering is increased when I con- 
template’ the state of industrial equipment in 1939—a state for which we are 
having to pay dearly now. There was in some quarters more or less throughout 
the period unease about the working of the capital market—at its extreme point 
the fantasies of the 1928 new issue boom ‘stimulated the appointment of the 
Macmillan Committee of 1929-30. Perhaps the relations of capital and labour, 
or the diversion of interest towards new-fangled schemes of government assistance, 
made for too little venturesome investment in industrial re-equipment, while 
cheap money had its full effect in stimulating investment in the more secure 
income-yielding houses, I find it difficult to resist the conclusion that it was some 
twist of this kind that in the 1930’s aggravated an already weak international 
trading position and, incidentally, made our post-war position more difficult. 

I must not mislead readers into supposing that Mr Kahn’s book consists of 
speculation of this inconclusive nature. The book is essentially factual, and it is 
only because the facts are well-presented that I have been led into these specula- 
tions. In one respect, however, I ought to warn readers against the factual basis 
provided by Mr Kahn: he has been too indiscriminating in his use of the official 
British balance of payments figures. An authoritative writer (in The Banker, 
March 1948) has said of these official figures: ‘Before the war these estimates, 
prepared by the Board of Trade, were little more than the vaguest haphazard 
guessing, unworthy of this country and of the technical accomplishments of the 
men responsible for the task.’ Unfortunately, these are the only figures we have 
but they must be used with great caution. Subsequent events have also made us 
sceptical of the figures given by the Macmillan Committee in their discussion 
of the allegation that Britain in the late 1920’s was ‘borrowing short to lend long’. 
Both 1931 and 1939 (as well as 1947) showed that the short-term debtor position 
of London was substantially underestimated. Also Mr Kahn has not sufficiently 
emphasized the price-and-income distortion which developed during the period 
eventually dividing Britain into the ‘two nations’ inside and outside the 
Depressed Areas, artificially cheapening exports from the Areas and restricting 


their capacity to consume imports. All of which means, I think, that Britain’s 
international trading position was rather worse than Mr Kahn has painted it 
R.S. Savers 


London School of Ieconomics 
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FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


T. Batocu. Studies in Financial Organization. (Cambridge University Press. 
1947. pp. 1x+31g9. 21s.) (N.I.E.S.R. Studies, vz.) 


This survey of developments in banking and financial organizations deals mainly 
with the period between the wars; a sketch of the historical background is given, 
but the study is not continued beyond 1939, though occasional comments seem 
to have current conditions in mind. It presents a comprehensive guide through 
the material covering those years of change; material which is concerned largely 
with the redisposition and adjustment of the business of the City to meet new 
conditions, since the structure and mechanics of the banking system remained 
broadly unaltered. Indeed, for this and other reasons, it is to be regretted that 
so much has had to be read into published material—the evidence of the 
Macmillan Committee and histories of individual banks have been drawn upon 
extensively—for, as the author observes concerning banking figures: ‘They are 
still both very incomplete and, in certain important directions, uninformative 
and misleading’, while for some acceptance houses not even balance sheets are 
published. 

In considering historical development the legislative difficulties with which 
joint-stock banks were confronted are well brought out, and the strength of the 
movement towards larger units is shown by the way in which these were over- 
come. It is not made equally clear that, besides the antagonism of established 
private banks, joint-stock banks were subject to a revival of competition from 
the Bank of England, which vigorously re-entered the field of commercial dis- 
counting towards the end of last century. It is also worth noting that with the 
improvement of transport and communications many of the practical difficulties 
of branch banking were removed, and such documents of transfer as the bank 
‘post-bill’ disappeared. The significance of the increasing use of cheques for 
business settlements, displacing other means of payment, is given full weight, 
though it seems necessary to stress the fact that a major service of the banks then 
became the transmission of funds smoothly and safely to provide for commercial 
requirements. Meanwhile, the concept of central banking developed, with a 
tradition of separatism from the Government, which after long observance was 
swept away during the inter-war years; a change which might have received 
further emphasis. 

Among sections which will arouse special interest are those dealing with the 
internal organization of the large banks and with balance-sheet items. The 
author sees the special difficulties associated with size as part of a general problem 
of centralization in economic organization, aggravated in banking by unsatis- 
factory arrangements concerning personnel, because ‘the method of recruitment 
of most bank clerks does not favour the most able’. This he believes is due to age 
limits on entry, which stand in the way of adequate education—a ‘remnant of 
the feudal days of private banks when the clerks could hardly hope to rise to 
become principals’. This is not the whole story, for entry at a later age is possible, 
though to begin early has its advantages in banking as elsewhere, while to 
preserve for all juniors an opefi way to the highest posts 1s a principle well worth 
maintaining, if only because it is so very different from the ‘feudal’ outlook. 
Distinctive policies in the degree of centralization of control between the large 
banks are mentioned, but the author is not prepared to say which is the best 


system. 
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A survey of balance-sheet items leads to a discussion of cash reserves and ratios, 
with a full account of the practice of window-dressing, for the period covered 
ends before the inauguration of the fixed cash ratio on a basis of eight per cent. 
The effect of separately stating items in course of collection in bank balance 
sheets, which was not general until after the First World War, is clearly shown 
and always needs to be borne in mind. Mention might also have been made of 
the separate gold reserve accumulated by at least one of the large joint-stock 
banks which made a brief appearance in balance sheets, though the process was 
halted by the outbreak of the First World War. The discussion of bills and invest- 
ments is of special interest, recalling the ‘bill famine’ of the 1930’s .and 
emphasizing the ever-growing proportion of national debt held by the clearing 
banks. So also are the estimates of the volume of commercial bills and the index 
cf rate of turnover of current-account balances. But the discussion of assets 
comments in passing upon ‘the very high cost of the banking service’, a bald 
statement which would need to be examined much more thoroughly before it 
could be accepted, as also would the estimates of ‘gross profits’ made elsewhere. 
References to ancillary services suggest that executor and trustee activities were 
first offered by joint-stock banks after 1918, whereas they were begun well before 
the First World War. 

Special sections on the floating debt and on the London gold and silver markets 
are contributed by Mr F. W. Paish and by Mr P. Bareau, and provide most 
useful summaries. 

Discount market operations and technique are discussed extensively, and, 
although the period is pre-war, this will be of great assistance in providing a 
view of the precise nature of transactions in a section of the City whose operations 
are more often discussed than understood. Incidentally, attention might have 
been given to the practice of influencing market conditions through changes in 
the large and mounting holdings of Government debt by public departments, 
a method which, as the late Mr Horne’s History of Savings Banks reminded us, 
has been used by Chancellors of the Exchequer for over a century. In the 
analysis of the crisis of 1931 a heavy burden of blame is laid upon those responsible 
for financial and monetary methods, but it might at least be mentioned that not 
all bankers desired a continued adherence to the gold standard, and that Britain 
was spared the banking failures which brought such widespread distress in the 
United States. Contemporary developments in the capital market included a 
mild regulation of issues, and the provision of support for development through 
new financial institutions and from Government sources. The conclusion reached 
is that, following upon the effects of the Second World War, the process will be 
continued. ‘A state financial pool providing capital for new enterprise, direct 
financial aid in the shape of guarantees and subsidies, and public works pro- 
grammes, seem after the experiences of the last twenty years the minimum 
requirements of economic stability and social progress. In their absence the drift 
towards direct State enterprise is inevitable, even if it were not desired politically 
by the majority of the nation.’ 

At this stage we are left wondering if the developments of the last three years 
are to be regarded as the natural outcome of the events of his period, for the first 
steps towards recent occurrences were then taken, and whether the requirements 
he lays down have been fulfilled. Hardly so, it may be presumed, but the study 
ends in 1939, so that the sweeping changes and legislation of war and the 
succeeding years are not discussed. The introduction and rise of Treasury deposit 
receipts to a high position among bank assets, the swing towards short-term debt 
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in Government finance, and the further pressing of the cheap money policy had 
all to come. So also had the three stream-lined Acts of Parliament whose very 
titles tell of a new era in finance: Bank of England; Borrowing (Control and 
Guarantees) ; Exchange Control. Hence it is to be hoped that before long this 
detailed survey will be followed by another bringing the story up to date and 
that relevant information, in addition to published material, will be made 
available. The need is great for factual and objective studies of our rapidly 
changing financial system. 


Joun WapsworTH 
London 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


W. Stark. America: Ideal and Reality. The United States of 1776 in contemporary 
European philosophy. (Kegan Paul. 1947. ros. 6d. pp. vili+115.) 


In his preface Mr Stark states his thesis. This is, that ‘To-day left-wing extremists 
all over the world watch with passionate interest and blind faith the attempt to 
build a socialist society in the Soviet Union. If their hopes were dashed to the 
ground, a spiritual crisis would grip thousands and thousands, perhaps millions, 
and the whole of society would be affected by it. The radicals of 1789 had staked 
as much on the United States as the communists have on Soviet Russia, and 
their fond expectations came to nought’ (p. vii). With the modern application 
he, and we, are not concerned. In any case, a historical parallel is not a proof. 
But it is worth asking if in fact it is a parallel and if this interpretation is valid 
even on the evidence which the author himself adduces. In the first place, in so 
far as the eighteenth century had been an age of Leibnitzian optimism, the 
shock administered by the earthquake of Lisbon, as Mr Stark points out, shat- 
tered the dream. The mellifluous sentiments of Pope’s Essay on Man could never 
carry the same conviction again. Voltaire was no philosopher, but with Candide 
he refuted Leibnitz as Dr Johnson might have put it, thus. Optimism hence- 
forth had to take a different form: Rousseau, in his critique of the arts and sciences 
and condemnation of the corruption of society, restated the optimistic theory in 
terms of the natural goodness of man. His natural man, of course, was not the 
primitive savage but the peasant or craftsman. The eighteenth-century ideal, of 
which Rousseau was only one expor :nt, was the life of rural simplicity. The basic 
natural right was that of property, but since, in the words of Locke, ‘every man 
has a property in his own person’, property and liberty were closely associated 
deas. The individual’s rights of property and liberty being limited by the equal 
rights of others, equality, liberty and property went hand in hand. The ideal, 
which can be traced in writer after writer, is that of a ménagerie d’ hommes 
heureux, of a little equalitarian republic. Mr Stark summarizes the exposition 
of this ideal by Raynal, Mably and Brissot, out of many writers who might have 
seen chosen. Now ideals usually have some facts behind them, but it does not 
eem to me that America played any very obvious part in the formation of this 
yne. In so far as other than theoretical sources for it are to be found, we must 
ook in the eizhteenth-century world to Switzerland and in the ancient world 
o Sparta and to Rome. 

If America did not provide the model, did it not at least, as Mr Stark’s thesis 
ugeests, offer a hope for its realization? The answer is that eighteenth-century 
vriters had little hope of the realization of their ideal. Indeed, in a sense the 
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ideal was self-destructive, for property, as they saw, necessarily tended to become 
unequal, and from inequality sprang the loss of liberty and all the other evils of 
society. When Raynal, Mably, and even Chastellux, considered the prospects 
of liberty and equality in America, their conclusions were pessimistic. Only the 
superficial Brissot expressed the hope that America might not go the way of 
Europe. It seems to us therefore that the author’s own evidence effectively 
destroys his initial thesis. There is no reason for believing that the eighteenth- 
century ideal would have been in any way different if America had never existed ; 
and the corruption of the rural simplicity of American society could not shatter 
their illusions if they had no illusions to be shattered. 

There is also a second thesis—that the equalitarianism of eighteenth-century 
French thought was in the nature of things an illusion, subsequent developments 
having proved the economic weakness of the small-scale enterprise of peasant 
and craftsman on which it was based; while psychologically it was unfitted to 
human nature, which inveterately prefers inequality to equality. Mr Stark 
curiously describes it as a ‘bourgeois’ ideal and says that it ‘offered mankind 
happiness without riches’ (p. 11). This is to give rather a special meaning to the 
word ‘bourgeois’: for most of the bourgeois, if this dangerous and elusive term 
must be used, in the eighteenth century as at other times, were far from unin- 
terested in riches. Mr Stark may be justified in his despair of equalitarianism 
but hardly in the rigid antithetical terms in which he states his case. Even the 
pessimistic Mably, though he had no hope of seeing his ideal realized in practice, 
did not conclude that the only alternative to the best was the worst. He wrote: 
‘With the manners we have in Europe, and which probably are already too 
general in America, wealth must at last usurp an absolute empire. All efforts 
made to oppose it will be fruitless; but it is not impossible, by many precautions, 
to prevent this empire from becoming tyrannical’ (p. 55). The eighteenth 
century had a Newtonian belief in balance of forces, which Mr Stark dismisses 
rather unjustly with the observation that ‘an equilibrium is, by its very nature, 
something unstable’ (p. 12). 

In the last chapter the debate is transferred to America, with the opposition 
of the class-state of John Adams to the equalitarianism of John Taylor. ‘Thus’, 
the conclusion is, ‘even in the New World the ideal of equality found no home. 
Thus even America became a country of class conflicts. And how could it have 
been otherwise?’ (p. 110). This is precisely what the French writers, with the 
partial exception of Brissot, themselves thought. If we are looking for the rebirth 
of optimism, we must look later in the century, to the writer in whom the idea 
of progress comes to fruition. But Condorcet, if he admires the principles which 
inspired the American Revolution, pins his real hopes on revolutionary France. 
‘Nous montrerons’, he writes, ‘ pourquoi les principes sur lesquels la constitution 
et les lois de la France ont été combinées, sont plus purs, plus précis, plus pro- 
fonds, que ceux qui ont dirigé les Américains.’ The ideal did not materialize 
on the other side of the Atlantic but in revolutionary France, and the real dis- 
illusionment came for some with the reign of Terror, for some with the ninth 
of Thermidor, and for some with the eighteenth of Brumaire. 


A. CoBBAN 
Uniwwersity College, London 
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U.S.A. BETWEEN THE WARS 


GEORGE SouLE. Prosperity Decade from War to Depression: 1917-1929. (The 
Economic History of the United States, vol. vi. New York and Toronto: 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1947. pp. xii+365. $4.00.) 


This is the eighth in a series of nine volumes designed to cover the whole economic 
history of the United States. It deals with the economic aspects of America’s 
war effort (1917-18), the first post-war depression (1920), the big boom (1922-9), 
and the crisis (1929). 

We are specially interested in the first post-war depression (1920-1) and the 
boom that preceded it (1918-19). We are to-day in a comparable post-war boom 
and accordingly we are particularly interested in the earlier one. On the earlier 
occasion, bank loans were made to private borrowers with the result that 
speculators were encouraged to buy up securities and commodities. The abolition 
of price controls left the sky as the limit. These have their counterpart to-day. 
On the other hand, the fiscal policy of to-day is not yet causing the government 
to spend more than it takes in; and the government is not now using bank credit 
to float a great bond issue, though there is a rising credit for foreign countries. 
When prices rose very high, consumers began to strike. Goods piled up on the 
retailers’ shelves. There was a sharp inventory depreciation. Banks began to 
curtail credit and the collapse was at hand. 

The whole book is descriptive and analytic. The analysis of war, boom, and 
depression is from the contemporary standpoint, with little comparison with past 
events. The crisis of 1929 might be compared with those of 1720, 1837, and 1873 
as a major collapse in a downward secular trend following a long war. 

The treatment of the period is comprehensive and the form of presentation 
makes reading easy. The volume is necessarily a compendium of monographs, 
particularly statistical, and the author has done a good job within his own pre- 
scribed limitations. The work is not the result of a first-hand investigation of the 
subject itself. It is not a thoughtful or challenging work but a useful book, 
because of its facts so clearly set forth. 

The author calls our attention to the materialism, superficial attitudes, and 
irresponsibility of the period. He says that ‘the primary concern of this volume 
is the economic background of all this froth and turmoil’. Fortunately, this is 
not a social history in the guise of economic history, but it has this social inspira- 
tion. I doubt whether a study of the business of the period 1917-29 can be 
understood when it is correlated with the ‘froth and turmoil’ of the period rather 
than placed in its historical perspective. In truth, the period in question was the 
last flicker of laisser-faire and the end of financial capitalism. It was a preparation 
for national capitalism in America as well as in Italy and Germany. 

N. S. B. Gras 


Harvard University 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


E. L. Woopwarp. History of England. (Methuen, 1947. pp. 268. 45. 6d.) 

It is interesting to compare Professor E. L. Woodward’s History of England with 
Dr A. F. Pollard’s volume in the Home University Library, written in 1911. 
There are fewer dashing generalizations, less dogmatism, in the newer book than 
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in the older—nothing, for example, comparable to Pollard’s schematic statement 
of the ‘stages’ of economic development. Professor Woodward's book is much 
less a tract for the times; it would have been easy to guess, from nearly a dozen 
indications, that Pollard’s book must have been written by a supporter of the 
Liberal Government between 1909 and 1914, but Professor Woodward only 
once ‘speaks to the condition’ of the present generation, in the disproportionate 
survey of the origins of the first German war. Pollard saw through the eyes of 
a man of 1911, though many of his trenchant sayings showed great breadth and 
freshness of mind; Professor Woodward has tried hard, and with some success, 
to see the past in the same proportions in which contemporaries saw it. Pollard 
was strongest and fullest on constitutional issues; Professor Woodward is at his 
best on cultural history and in his frequent asides on social history, many of 
which he has relegated to the footnotes. Although Pollard’s book is the shorter, 
it has the more spacious air, partly because it does not suffer from the physical 
constriction of a ‘war economy’ format, but still more because the material is 
not so closely packed. Professor Woodward himself says that ‘an attempt to 
write the history of England in 65,000 words is like trying to pack the crown 
jewels into a hat-box’. Pollard contented himself with popping in the Koh-i- 
Noor diamond and a few other celebrities, and consequently travelled light; 
upon Professor Woodward has fallen the nemesis of the skilful packer—the 
hat-box weighs rather heavier than it looks. This is not merely a matter of 
literary skill in compression. A whole generation of historians has been at work 
since 1911, adding enormously to the collection of jewels, resetting the old ones 
out of all recognition and even questioning the authenticity of some of the best 
known. Indeed, we almost seem to know less about some things than we seemed 
to know in 1911. A good example is the question of the origin of medieval lord- 
ship in land. Professor Woodward’s treatment of this, though suggestive, is 
tentative and sketchy, perhaps too much so; proportion and clarity alike seem 
to require more than three or four pages on this all-important subject. But in 
general it must be agreed that to write a history of England in 65,000 words, 
in full awareness of the constructive and destructive work of a whole generation 
of historians, is a very difficult task, and it has been well done here. 

In criticizing such a book, it is only worth while to indicate dissent upon 
questions of some substance. The following suggestions occur to me as worth 
making. 

Professor Woodward suggests on p. 30 that if Harold II had had Canute’s 
professional fleet at his command, the result of 1066 might have been different. 
I am not sure of this, for the problem of victualling was the same for a professional 
as for a voluntary force, and Elizabeth, part of whose fleet was professional, was 
not very far off suffering the same fate as Harold, and for the same reasons, in 
1588. Professor Woodward appears, on p. 78, to oversimplify both the chronology 
and the economics of the commutation of labour-services, and he may have 
missed Professor Postan’s article on this subject in the Transactions of the Royal 
Fistorical Society (4th series, vol. xx). He seems to me to overrate, on pp. 108-9, 
Henry VIII's willingness to innovate in Church doctrine; incidentally I wonder 
if it really is unlikely, as he suggests in a footnote to p. 102, that the English 
people became more religious after the middle of the sixteenth century. He seems 
to ante-date the hostility between Elizabeth and Philip II, and to miss the 
importance of her early conflict with France, before the treaty of Blois. It is not 
true that ‘George III merely went on acting as George II and George I had 
done’ (p. 179); George III acted as George IT could have done, and perhaps 
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ought to have done, but not as he had done, and he often and justly contrasted 
his own political behaviour with that of his grandfather, whom he despised. 
(Too little attention has been paid to the personal insignificance of George II 
after Queen Caroline’s death, for it created the misunderstandings about the 
nature of the constitution, which led to so much trouble in George III’s reign.) 
The reason given on p. 191 for the development of the ‘War of Jenkins’ Ear’ 
into an Anglo-French war would have been the right one if the latter war had 
broken out in 1740, as it all but “did; but this reason does not account for the 
official war of 1744 between Great Britain and France, or even the unofticial 
war of 1742-3, neither of which was waged mainly on account of Spain. The 
description of Pitt’s and Newcastle’s resignations in 1761-2 (on pp. 193-4) is 
implified out of all recognition, though I should have been hard put to it, 
myself, to express the matter much more truly in two sentences. Gladstone’s 
nal retirement, too, is somewhat misinterpreted by the implication that it was 
immediately due to the failure of the second Home Rule Bill: Gladstone retired, 
ery characteristically, on a question of naval estimates. Professor Woodward’s 
interesting suggestions about the Unionists’ failure to take up social reform in 
e 1890’s might have been supplemented by a reminder that the Unionist party 
as already becoming, what it is to-day, the party of the business man; having 
aid so much, I ought in fairness to add that the chief influence favouring social 
eform within the party was that of the business man Chamberlain. Last of all, 
think the passage on p. 238, about the financial arguments for colonial self- 
overnment, reads a little oddly in the light of the history of Cape Colony. 
These expressions of dissent are not designed to belittle the value of this useful 
nd pleasing book. If I had a friend who told me he had only 4s. 6d. and four 
r five hours to spend on the history of England, I should advise him to have 
ecourse to Professor Woodward. 


RICHARD PARES 
niversity of Edinburgh 


FRANCE 


LIPPE SAGNAC. La Formation de la Société Frangaise Moderne. (Presses Universi- 
taires de France.) Vol. 1, La Société et la Monarchie Absolue, 1661-171 5: 
(1945, pp- vilit240.) Vol. m, La Révolution des Idées et des Maurs et le Déclin 
de l’ Ancien Régime, 1715-1788. (1946, pp. vili +355.) 

rofessor Sagnac starts from the assumption that lex deux principaux moteurs de 

*évolution historique are the state, and society which even under the most despotic 

overnment has a life independent of official control; modern French historians, 

e finds, have generally shown a greater interest in institutions of state than in 

e structure and development of society; the task he sets himself is to redress 

e balance—to study, in relation to each other and, as he says, stage by stage, 

e evolution of society and the state from the beginning of Louis XIV’s reign 
the outbreak of the Revolution. : 

The work is explicitly intended as one both of analysis and synthesis, and of 
thesis in two-senses. It is, first, a synthesis in the sense that the author, as 

e says in his preface, is concerned to draw the portrait of a society comme un 

ut vivant et changeant; secondly it is a synthesis in the sense that it is based largely 

n the works of other writers. 
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Of the two parts into which it is divided, the first deals with a period in which 
the state attempted to control society in all its aspects—in its social behaviour, 
its economic organization and its secular and religious thought; the second deals 
with a period in which the power of the state and the area over which it attempted 
to exert control gradually diminished, in which society was left increasingly 
without direction, and in which the various social classes became increasingly 
divorced from each other and incapable of the necessary adjustments. 

In each of these two parts Professor Sagnac sets himself two main categories 
of questions: first, how does the state conceive of its functions and by what 
agencies and with what success does it fulfil them? Secondly, what are the main 
social classes, in what relationship do they stand to each other and to the state, 
what is their manner of life and thought, how far does each participate in the 
great movements of thought and feeling in this century of French intellectual 
and social pre-eminence? 

In many respects Professor Sagnac achieves his task with conspicuous success. 
No reader, or at least no English reader, could fail to derive from these two 
volumes a picture of French society at once more complex and more coherent 
than can be obtained from any single other book, or even any combination of 
books readily available in this country—the picture of a privileged class gradually 
losing the qualities that had once made it great; of a government once strong 
increasingly losing the will and the power to govern; of a flowering of the arts 
and sciences, constantly renewed from ever widening circles of talent, which 
neither economic disasters nor social and political decadence could arrest. 

But though the foreground of this picture is clear and brilliantly drawn, the 
background is in places disturbingly confused. To change the metaphor one 
might say that historical causality is to Professor Sagnac not a chain but a 
network, and that parts of the network he constructs are complete, but that in 
other places there are holes and loose ends. 

He seeks to explain political institutions in terms of society, but he sees that 
he must explain society itself to a considerable extent in terms of problems 
purement économiques et financiéres and that all these three categories of facts act 
and react upon each other. In describing, however, the operation of economic 
forces, and in determining the relations of one class to another, except in the 
cases of the rich and educated, the evidence, where it exists, can only be inter- 
preted in statistical terms and with much labour. In these matters, therefore, 
pre-eminently, Professor Sagnac has been forced to rely on analyses worked out 
by other people. But it may easily happen that an analysis designed to answer 
one set of questions cannot be satisfactorily used to answer others, or that the 
available analyses leave gaps, or that technical problems, requiring special 
techniques for their elucidation, cannot be made intelligible to the layman by 
a writer unfamiliar with the techniques. Professor Sagnac seems to have come 
up against all these difficulties, and in his attempts to solve them he has incor- 
porated in his argument a mass of evidence, at once too full and too meagre 
and sometimes, apparently, contradictory. 

He sees at the root of the changes in the relationships of the various social 
classes four outstandingly important events in the economic life of France: the 
growth in commerce and industry at the time of Colbert; the catastrophic decline 
at the end of Louis XIV’s reign; the great and general increase in prosperity 
between 1750 and 1770 (which he describes as the twenty most prosperous years 
in the history of the French monarchy); the decline between 1775 and the 
outbreak of the Revolution. But the reader is not given any evidence of the 
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magnitude of these phenomena nor any coherent explanation of their causes. 
The catastrophic decline at the end of Louis XIV’s reign, for example, is said 
to be due to the war, but there was relatively little fighting on French soil and 
it is impossible to see from this account why such serious disasters occurred, let 
alone how far they can be attributed to political, social or economic causes. 
The decline after 1775 is said to be due to the fall in agricultural prices, which 
caused a fall in the demand for manufactured goods, but why did prices fall, 
and what are the reasons for supposing that the fall was a cause and not an 
effect of other evils? The noblesse d’épée, it is said, became poorer at the end of 
the eighteenth century because of the fall in agricultural prices, but we are also 
told that it was getting poorer at the end of Louis XIV’s reign when agricultural 
prices were rising. 

These obscurities may be—and, indeed, it seems from the footnotes sometimes 
are—capable of explanation, but Professor Sagnac does not explain them, and 
they leave the reader bewildered and irritated, as does the absence of statistical 
evidence on many occasions when it seems possible as well as essential to provide 
it, and the presence of figures that are largely meaningless (for example, the 
various figures, adduced to illustrate the wealth of individuals, that are not 
related to any standard). 

But to say all this is only to say that the qualities that make these volumes so 
illuminating when they deal with political institutions and ideas, and with the 
behaviour and motives of men in power, are not the qualities usually shown by 
those engaged in analysing economic facts. It is the need, in the kind of synthesis 
attempted here, to combine these two types of qualities, besides the inadequacy 
and the great complexity of the data, that makes Professor Sagnac’s task, as he 
says himself, so extremely difficult. 


B. BEHRENS 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


G. O. Sayies. The Medieval Foundations of England. (Methuen. 1948. 18s.) 
Professor Sayles has written a book designed to supplement the ordinary text- 
book. In it he deals with the period of English history from the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions until the end of the reign of Henry III, with an additional chapter on 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century parliaments. Although the interpretation 
and the treatment are on the whole traditional, the result of much recent research 
is embodied. A useful bibliographical guide to recent books and articles is added 
at the end of each chapter. The book also contains some important revaluations 
which have not hitherto reached general works of this character. Such are, the 
new appreciation of the achievements of the late Anglo-Saxon Church and 
State; a common-sense view of the much debated problem of pre-Norman 
feudalism; and a summary of the latest views on the early history of Parliament. 
An emphasis on the European setting to English history is a new and welcome 
feature. On the other hand, in common both with the majority of text-books 
and with all histories written from a primarily constitutional angle, Professor 
Sayles’ sketch suffers from an inadequate consideration of economic and social 
factors. There is no attempt to describe the character of the early English economy 
and social structure until the political history has been taken as far as the tenth 
century. The economic developments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
summarily treated in a section of the last chapter but one and we are bound 
to note a number of omissions. The immense economic and social role of 
the great estates from the time of the tenth-century monastic revival onwards 
is hardly indicated. We are told about the constitutional aspects of borough 
development, but nothing of how medieval industry and trade was organized. 
Such aspects of English history are at least as important as the legal and political 
matters with which Professor Sayles deals in some detail, and indeed these last 
cannot be understood out of their economic and social context. 


R. H. Hitton 
University of Birmingham 


Douc.as Knoop and G. P. Jones. The Genesis of Freemasonry: an Account of the 
Rise and Development of Freemasonry in its Operative, Accepted, and Early Speculative 
Phases. (Manchester University Press. 1947. 18s.) In their latest book Professor 
Knoop and Dr Jones bring the results of many earlier studies to bear on the 
central problem of Masonic history: the remoter origins of modern speculative 
Freemasonry. Masonry which was speculative in the modern sense existed in 
many lands by the close of the eighteenth century. Masonry which was no 
longer operative, and not yet speculative—a tertium quid—existed in the British 
Isles by the 1720’s, and earlier. What was the nature of this tertium quid? (The 
authors call it ‘accepted masonry’.) How and when and where and why did 
it come into existence? These questions are peculiarly difficult to answer. New 
documents are still coming to light, but the evidence remains scanty. 

_ Accepted masonry began when men who were not working masons began to 
join masonic bodies. There are faint indications that this may have been hap- 
pening in England by 1500, but no proof. The earliest certain instance is 
Scottish, on the threshold of the seventeenth century. The London Acception, 
associated with the London Masons’ Company, can be traced from the 1630's, 
and from the 1630’s probably included non-operative masons among its members. 
Henceforth we know that accepted masonry existed both in Scotland and in 
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England. We know too that Scottish masons, in the seventeenth century, were 
already in possession of traditions of English origin. We think that English 
masons were likewise in possession of traditions of Scottish origin. We know 
nothing, however, of the manner in which the interchange took place. So much 
the authors can tell us of the whence, the when and the where. The how is more 
intractable. Scottish non-operative masons, in the seventeenth century, were 
members of operative lodges, while English accepted masons seem to have been 
members of separate bodies of their own. It would seem most probable that 
the first non-operative masons became masons by joining operative lodges—but 
again, there is no evidence. As for the why: architectural, antiquarian, or con- 
vivial tastes, sheer curiosity, or even the desire to develop a peculiar system of 
morality—any or all of these may have been among the motives which induced 
the first non-operatives to join the Craft. And as we do not certainly know what 
they sought in masonry, so we do not know exactly what they found. Therefore 
the nature and purpose of early accepted masonry is imperfectly known. The 
modernization of this accepted masonry of the seventeenth century has often 
been given a revolutionary and individualistic interpretation. It has been repre- 
sented as the work of one or two Londoners in the reign of George I, as the 
fabrication of Desaguliers and Anderson. To this the authors oppose the concept 
of a long-drawn-out evolution. They date the beginning of the transformation 
of accepted into speculative Freemasonry from the 1730’s; but its completion 
was the work of two generations more. Likewise they hold that a different kind 
of transformation was already at work before 1700. They minimize (and they 
seem to be right in minimizing) the personal contributions of the men of the 
1720's. Very much is yet unknown. But something is known, and much more 
than was known not very many years ago. For instance, whether there were two 
degrees in the seventeenth century, or only one, was long a matter of controversy 
impossible to determine. The discovery of the Edinburgh Register House MS. 
has shown that in Scottish masonry there were certainly two. To the solution 
of the general problem the authors have made outstanding contributions. In 
this book the problem is reviewed with great learning and a cautious critical 
judgement. The problem is not, properly speaking, a problem in economic 
history. It concerns the manner in which economic institutions gave birth to 
something which was not economic. But in the authors’ earlier chapters there 
is much economic history. Some of it they have already recounted in their 
Medieval Mason; some has been published in places less familiar to economic 
historians, such as the pages of Ars Quatuor Coronatorum. Chapter v, for example, 
gives an account of the Scottish Mason Word. Chapter v1 is largely concerned 
with the history of the building industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: stonemasons’ wages, hours and working conditions; the substitution, as 
chief patrons of the masons’ art, of private and collegiate builders for Church 
and Crown; the decline in the status of the master mason ; the growing importance 
of building contractors; the appearance, with the increasing stress laid on plans 
and designs, of architects who were not masons—at first gentlemen amateurs, 
professors of astronomy, professors of medicine, carpenters and the like, but soon 
beginning to practise architecture as a lifetime’s occupation, to train their own 
pupils and so to perpetuate a distinct profession. Therefore this book has some- 


thing to say of the transformation of the mason’s trade, as well as of his Craft. 
JOHN SALTMARSH 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Peterborough Local Administration: The Last Days of Peterborough Monastery: Being 
Part I of Tudor Documents. Edited by W. T. Mettows. (Kettering. 1947. 
Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society. Vol. xu.) Peterborough 
the Proud, last earthly mansion of Henry’s first queen, did not altogether perish 
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in 1539. Two years later the former abbey was reconstituted as a cathedral. 
Therefore the estate records of Peterborough stretch in unbroken chain from 
monastic obedientiary accounts, through the valuations of the Dissolution period, 
to the lease-books of the Dean and Chapter in Tudor and Stuart times and the 
Parliamentary surveys of the Commonwealth. Mr W. T. Mellows, formerly 
Chapter Clerk and Treasurer and now Honorary Archivist of the Cathedral, 
hopes to print typical extracts from some of these, with other records in his 
keeping, in his series of Tudor Documents. His second volume, concerned with the 
foundation of the Cathedral, was published in, the centenary year, 1941. The 
first volume now appears. It includes a schedule of the manors, appropriated 
rectories and advowsons of the abbey, dated 1535-6; an inventory of its goods, 
drawn up by Cromwell’s visitors in 1539; accounts of the warden of the property 
during the interregnum of 1539-41, and of receivers and treasurers of the 
Cathedral between 1545 and 1549; and selected records of the courts of Peter- 
borough and Castor between 1538 and 1551. The schedule of 1535-6 shows an 
estate economy in transition. Many manors and rectories were still recorded 
as farmed out at will; but the majority of their farmers had quite recently 
received promises under the abbey seal entitling them to terms of years. The 
rest of the estates (except the monks’ home farm) were likewise at farm for long 
terms, from twenty years to sixty. But this also was recent; only two of the terms 
were more than eight years old, and even here the monks had granted further 
terms in reversion. Was farming at will the normal practice before 1528? If so, 
the first motion to a change of policy may have been Cardinal Wolsey’s. 1528 
was the year in which Abbot Kirkton resigned under pressure, and Abbot 
Chambers, as a condition of assent to his election, promised two thousand marks 
for the building of Cardinal College; the granting of leases in return for heavy 
fines, Mr Mellows suggests, would be the way to raise such a sum. Yet this was 
only a beginning. After 1528, terms of increasing length continued to be granted, 
and in ever-increasing number: in 1535-6, more than one-third of the terms in 
being were less than two years old. It looks as if fear of impending dissolution 
was now prompting a wholesale cashing of assets. (Compare the rather similar 
steps taken about this time by the neighbouring abbey of Ramsey; I.S. Leadam, 
Select Cases in the Court of Requests: Inhabitants of Abbot’s Ripton v. Seyntjohn.) The 
schedule of advowsons arouses a like suspicion. Nearly always the next presenta- 
tion had been granted away, perhaps to a little syndicate of gentlemen who 
served the abbey as lay officers, perhaps to some of Cromwell’s agents for the 
Dissolution. One presentation was in the hands of Edmund Nattares, Doctor 
of Divinity—no doubt that rank enemy of Christ, the late Master of Clare. 
Dare I connect the Doctor’s patronage with a certain monk of Peterborough? 
Humphrey Nattures was his most uncommon name. Yet how were the engineers 
of these stratagems (if stratagems they were) to be hoist at their latter ends, and 
chastised with a scourge of their own spinning! They feared (the reading runs) 
that Peterborough minster should go down. Peterborough fell but to rise again. 
John Chambers, last abbot, became its first bishop; many of his monks became 
clergy of the Cathedral; their estates were among the very same which they 
themselves had encumbered. In a long introduction Mr Mellows has summarized 
much other printed and manuscript evidence for the history of Peterborough. 
If anything, his summaries are too generously ample, and the reader’s attention 
is often distracted from the progress of leading events by the interposition of 
detail. However, the introduction is not intended to be a finished history, but 
rather a collection of materials; and this purpose it admirably serves. It covers 
the period from the installation of Abbot Kirkton in 1497 to the consecration 
of Bishop Chambers in 1541, with some matters of earlier date. There is, for 
instance, a detailed account of how the abbot, in 1399, performed his service 
‘of keeping a certain ward of the castle of Rockingham in time of war, or when 
needs demanded it’. The abbot’s steward (a monk), with one squire and twelve 
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archers, entered the castle in the abbot’s place and name. He and his men 
brought their own beds, their cooking-vessels and their provisions. They received 
their orders, were assigned their ward, and took up their quarters in a hall called 
Burgh Hall-—which sounds like the traditional guard-room of the knights of the 
Golden Borough. 

JOHN SALTMARSH 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625. Edited by R. B. PucH. (Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society Records Branch. Vol. m1. Devizes. 
1947.) This volume calendars all the early deeds in a collection of manorial 
and other estate records formerly at Amesbury Priory, Wiltshire, and now 
deposited by their owner, Sir Philip Antrobus, in the Museum of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society at Devizes. Title-deeds of properties 
as far afield as Worcestershire and Kent have been caught up into the collection, 
but its core relates to four manors in Amesbury. Of these two (Amesbury Earls, 
once part of the Earldom of Salisbury, and Amesbury Priors, being lands of the 
late Priory of Amesbury, of the order of Fontevrault) were united in the hands 
of the Protector Somerset, and passed from him to his son Edward, second Earl 
of Hertford. Two more, the manors of Dawbeneys and Souths, were united in 
another ownership in the reign of James I. All four manors, in the course of 
the eighteenth century, came to form part of the estates of the Dukes of Queens- 
berry, from whom they passed in 1824 to the family of Antrobus. The unity of 
the collection therefore derives from events which still lay in the future at the 
date with which this volume ends. Of 180 documents calendared, six date from 
the thirteenth century, thirty-four from the fourteenth, thirty-six from the 
fifteenth, fifty-three from the sixteenth and fifty-one from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth. Imagination boggles at the task of forecasting all the uses to which 
they might be put. Even the uses of prehistory are among them, for Stonehenge 
and its ancient neighbours loom dimly through their topography from the four- 
teenth century onward. For economic historians, I would especially mention 
the series of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century leases. The beneficial lease 
is familiar on the estates of corporate bodies. It flourished here on the estates 
of private landlords. Rents remained unchanged for generations, while income 
was systematically anticipated by heavy fines on renewal. On the Dawbeney 
estate at least, the centre of gravity shifted from rent to fine in the course of the 
sixteenth century. In 1519, a fine of £6 was only a fairly small proportion of 
the capitalized value of an annual rent of £1. 135. 4d. In 1600, the rent of the 
same property was still only £1. 135. 4d., but the initial fine (and for a lease in 
reversion only) had risen to 200 marks. Some leases contain curious covenants. 
As late as 1619, a yeoman leaseholder under the Earl of Hertford was still binding 
himself not to be retained in any service without the Earl’s licence; and if not 
unfitted by sickness, female sex or old age, ‘to be always ready to serve the King 
under the conduct of the Earl when the same shall in his own person serve in 
His Majesty’s wars’. Other documents afford glimpses of yeomen’s family 
arrangements: for instance, the two deeds of 1568 by which, on the marriage 
of his son and heir apparent Melor, John Bekingeton settled upon Melor his 
landed estate, with carefully drafted remainders, and charged with annuities to 
himself and his daughter-in-law; then made over to Melor all the rest of his 
possessions, in return for board, lodging, clothing, washing, wringing, attendance, 
fire and all other necessaries, and twenty shillings a year paid quarterly, for the 
rest of his life. How had he provided for his second son William? The editor’s 
work has been performed to admiration. The abstracts, and the index, are as 
full as any man could desire. Seals are minutely described. All endorsements 
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are recorded and often transcribed in full; the hands that wrote them are dis- 
tinguished. The introduction is learned, comprehensive, concise and clear. ‘The 
reader’s head may spin if he takes Mr Pugh’s account of manorial descents at 
a gallop; but that is not Mr Pugh’s fault. The reader’s head does not spin as he 
reads Mr Pugh’s analysis of the forms of conveyancing instruments, though they 
coil and contort into all the fearful intricacy of legal Baroque. 


Ere good King Charles was lapped in lead 
The beastly lawyers always said 
Precisely what they didn’t mean; 


and for the lad of wax who would disentangle what any Jacobean conveyancer 
meant from what any Jacobean conveyancer said, Mr Pugh’s introduction has 
a value altogether independent of the text that follows. 

JOHN SALTMARSH 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Life and Labour on an Aberdeenshire Estate, 1735-1750. Being Selections from the 
Monymusk Papers. Transcribed and edited by Henry Hamitton, D.Litt. 
(Printed for the Third Spalding Club. Aberdeen University Press. 1946.) ‘This 
book forms a second instalment of a most interesting series of extracts from this 
unique collection of papers. Sir Archibald Grant was distinguished as an agri- 
cultural reformer and has laid posterity under an additional obligation by 
recording so much of what he did. As Professor Hamilton points out in his 
Preface, the papers endorse and amplify the general history of Scots Agrarian Life 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. They are of special interest as showing, 
in detail, not only what changes were made but how they were brought about. 
The interesting maps and especially the reprint of Leitches Journal, 1749-50, are 
very illuminating. They indicate the process of change in the status of the cottars 
as they became more and more day labourers. Closely associated with the 
cultivation of the land was the old rural linen industry. Here is shown with 
details the transition from production for home use to a domestic type of industry 
organized by an entrepreneur. The establishment of the lint mill, the attempts 
to improve the cultivation of flax, and the provision of spinning schools are all 
recorded. Household expense books are always fascinating, especially if they 
are well annotated. Here one notes the large import of cheese, showing the 
backwardness of dairy practice, the decline in the use of spices, showing an 
advance in economy. The lists of wines and brandy are well in character with 
the convivial eighteenth century and also the large consumption of meat by 
those who could afford it—‘a hind leg of beef’ is rather a mouthwatering entry. 
Sugar was also freely used. Tea was ousting coffee and ‘jocolate’. The vegetables 
were much what would be grown at present and, bearing in mind the gloomy 
accounts of George Graham, one is glad to read of a rose bush and a number of 
flowerpots. The accounts of carpenters’ work struck the reviewer as especially 
interesting. In that non-mechanical age so much time was spent in sawing deals. 
The lists of entries call up vivid and intimate pictures of the daily life. Every 
reader will pick his own favourites, clothing, plenishings, etc. The mixture of 
old and not so old—wooden and earthenware milk bowls, crook saddles and 
carts—is very fascinating. In reading of the tasks performed, one is struck 
by the versatility of the old country people. If hard and narrow, life had a 
completeness denied to the modern specialized worker. On the other hand two 
inventories of the simple plenishings of lesser folk contain, like that of the Laird, 
a proportion of imported things. It is of technical interest that the old spinning 
woman had wool combs as well as cards. 


: I. F. Grant 
Kingussie 
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W. W. Betcuer. The Economic Rivalry between St Louis and Chicago 1850-1880. 
(Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1947. 16s.) 
This essay in business rivalry does not alter the broad outlines of what was 
already known about the growth of trade in the Mississippi Valley. The failure 
of St Louis to maintain its lead as the trading metropolis of the west was, in 
large measure, due to circumstances over which it had no control: the increasing 
differentiation between the economies of North and South, the flood of immigra- 
tion to the North Central States and above all the political tensions which 
ultimately turned the lower Mississippi Valley into a battlefield and stifled the 
trade of its chief emporium. It has, moreover, long been clear that St Louis 
was beginning to lose ground a decade before the Civil War. What is new and 
arresting about Mr Belcher’s essay is the light he throws upon the outlooks of 
the business communities of St Louis and Chicago which did much to hasten 
the decline of the one and the rise of the other. The St Louis outlook appears 
now remarkably complacent; but at the time it must have seemed the quint- 
essence of sound, cautious, business sense. The city had grown fast and easily 
Owing to its strategic position on the Mississippi. It was almost inevitable that 
its business leaders should assume that the vast river system which brought to 
St Louis a hinterland stretching from the Rockies to the Alleghenies constituted 
a natural pattern of trade. It appeared to be a law of nature that the trade of 
the Mid-West should flow north and south along the river arteries. It was 
difficult not to be impressed with the possibilities of exploitation provided by the 
steamboat. Federal funds to improve navigation, railroads to circumvent difficult 
passages and to provide feeder services were the only conditions necessary for 
indefinite expansion. The reputation of St Louis for probity and for judging to 
a nicety the needs of her old customers was the only sales talk needed to maintain 
the loadings on her levees. Chicago started out with much less obvious advan- 
tages. The city was at the wrong end of the Great Lakes to exploit their superb 
natural features. If the Great Lakes were to become tributary to the Mississippi 
a canal or railroad was essential to make possible the passage between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi. Thus Chicagoans had from the start to use all 
their ingenuity to make anything at all of their trading post. In the event the 
railroads which were the result of this necessity provided the city with a hinter- 
land to west and south. Chicago became, not complementary, but competitor 
to St Louis as the metropolis of a rival trading system oriented towards the 
eastern seaboard. From the beginning, therefore, Chicago thought in terms of 
artificial transport which place a premium on human ingenuity. The operation 
of railroads had to be efficient if they were to compete with steamboats. The 
railroads based on Chicago could draw on powerful backing from New York 
capitalists who, in turn, were in a position to obtain special favours from Congress. 
Chicago’s financial record contrasts favourably with the sorry story of St Louis’ 
railroad finance. This efficiency extended to the details of railroad management. 
Every advantage was taken of the steamboat’s seasonal difficulties. The elevator 
facilitated the transport of grain in bulk (St Louis handled grain exclusively in 
bags down to the Civil War). An elaborate system of warehouses and sidings 
enabled large stocks to be stored (St Louis continued to use the open levees for 
her trans-shipments). Above all trade must be sought and the travelling salesman, 
an unnecessary vulgarity to the St Louisian, pushed the Chicago hinterland 
ever farther west and south. Thus because her whole existence depended upon 
artifice, Chicago displayed an ingenuity, imagination, ruthlessness and willing- 
ness to speculate which more than any other reason accounted for the spectacular 
nature of her rise and for the rapidity with which she overtook her ageing and 
more dignified rival. Even the devastating Chicago fire of 1871 did not give 
St Louis more than a temporary respite. The story has parallels elsewhere. ‘The 
ascendancy of New York over Philadelphia in the preceding generation is also 
accounted for, in part, as Professor Albion has shown, by the superior enterprise 
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of the New York merchants. The returns which accrue from making the most of 
limited opportunities and the hampering effects of traditional attitudes provide 
morals which are sufficiently obvious but which are not without significance at 
the present time. 

F, THIsTLETHWAITE 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


Fritz Repuicu. The Molding of American Banking: Men and Ideas. Part I, 
1781-1840. (Vol. 1 in History of American Business Leaders: A Series of Studies. 
New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1947. $5.00.) Trained as an economist, Dr Redlich 
came to the United States before the Second World War. Besides teaching in 
colleges, he has studied American economic history. His special interest lies in 
men and their ideas. He has no patience with economic determinism. At times 
he seems to be a business historian, but beneath the surface we find the classical 
economist and the historical economist. The present volume might have been 
divided into three parts—early local banking, the first and second Banks of the 
United States, and later developments, particularly free banking, southern 
plantation banks, and savings banks. In the first part the reader appreciates 
Dr Redlich’s effort to bring together the ideas and practices found in various 
American banks. The central theme of the book is central banking, which the 
author finds in the two Banks of the United States. He points out the dual 
character of the second Bank of the United States, to which he gives most atten- 
tion, namely, the central bank serving the whole public and the merchants’ 
bank looking to the interests of commerce. To the former, Nicholas Biddle was 
devoted, and in his effort to develop the central bank he went down fighting 
the great democrat from the frontier, President Andrew Jackson. Nicholas 
Biddle is the hero of the story, though Dr Redlich’s treatment of his work and 
character is balanced and restrained. Much is summed up in the following 
statement. Biddle ‘had built a modern central bank and as such his enterprise 
could exist only while the government was willing to cooperate. It was not his 
fault that the existing administration [of Jackson] refused to do so.” Dr Redlich 
has studied the growing literature on the subject and cites his sources profusely. 
In a few instances he uses the original sources. His interest lies in the history of 
business enterprise, particularly in the ideas held by individuals. His approach 
is that of the constructive critic. His use of evidence is scholarly and his presenta- 
tion logical and readable. 

N. S. B. Gras 
Harvard University 


G. D. CreIGHTon. Dominion of the North: A History of Canada. (Robert Hale. 
1947. 15s.) I confess that this book disappoints. With detailed notes of the 
author’s noble essay of 1937 before me, ‘The Commercial Empire of the 
St Lawrence 1760-1850’, and with the book’s title Dominion of the North, I had 
hoped to travel on the same high plane from the foundation of New France to 
the present day; and the early chapters give evidence of such a design. But at 
chapter 7 the author seems to have remembered his sub-title ‘A Mistory of 
Canada’ and forthwith descends to a pedestrian level in the three final chapters, 
The Struggle for National Unity, 1873-1896: National Success and Imperial 
Reorganization, 1896--1919: The Search for Peace and Security, 1919-1939. 
In these he talks politics of a journalistic type; and in the bibliography there is 
no reference to the indispensable treatise by W. K. Hancock (Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs, vol. 1, pt. 1). What he has to say of Canada’s clever and 
difficult adjustment after 1918 to the new international! scene is somewhat naive. 


' 
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Meanwhile, he misses what I naturally expected from the title of the book, 
a great final chapter on the rolling back of the mineral north. If the author 
pleads that he had no room for this, then he should have stopped at the Con- 
federation, and left it to himself or another Toronto scholar to write the supple- 
ment. But this is not the only deficiency. The author does not evaluate the 
Canadian West in terms of itself: it is Ontario selling to or jeering at indebted 
farmers, instead of that West which was the magnet that drew people and 
capital and attention from Britain and Europe and the U.S.A., which valorized 
by its lands and crops three continental railways, which lifted Eastern Canada 
out of its provincialism, which bore on its almost unaided shoulders, through its 
co-operative organization, the burden of transition from war to peace and the 
economic blizzards of the early 1930’s. In the index neither co-operation nor 
A. J. McPhail is cited, but only the insignificant C.C.F. and the fatuous Aberhart. 
Ten years in Canada convinced me that for all the efforts of W. A. Mackintosh 
and H. A. Innis, Canada East did not realize what they owed to the Canadian 
West. They reacted to the glamour of the Yukon, they worked hard to people 
the prairies with unwanted foreigners, and so far as in them lay they did their 
best to break the Wheat Pool and all that it stood for. Yet for what it says before 
1867 this book is worth while. It is, of course, strongest where Professor Creighton 
is strongest, namely 1713 to 1821: 1821 being areal date. As he so well observes: 
‘In 1821 the North West Company was absorbed in the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The river city had been vanquished in the end. The far west was lost to Montreal. 
And henceforth the territory for which it had fought so long was held in trust 
for the future Dominion of Canada by the Hudson’s Bay Company’ (p. 203). 
How well that trust was discharged we are learning to know year by year, as 
the documents of the Company under able editorship are released to public 
notice with a wealth of scholarly introductions and annotation. In chapter 5, 
‘Free Trade and Responsible Government 1815-50’, the author saddles himself 
with a misleading title. He says, most unjustifiably, of Great Britain: ‘She was 
less vitally interested in the second Empire than she had been in the first’ (p. 223). 
This is untrue, if only for the reason that the second Empire was so much bigger, 
including India and the Far East, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and 
a great informal Empire in South America. But because so scattered and diverse 
it was harder to evaluate and still harder to develop under a common policy. 
The simplest solution was free trade: the best solution would have been a 
co-ordinated programme of liberal imperialism as envisaged by William Hus- 
kisson. When Mr Creighton talks of ‘Little Englandism’, he is merely trying to 
coin a slogan; and when he gets on to the ‘Manchester school’, he does not 
allow himself to ask what Liverpool and Glasgow stood for, at a time, 1815 to 
1846, when in combination they tar outweighed the influence of Manchester. 
On p. 233 the author attaches accuracy (as I will believe) about Canada to 
inaccuracy about England, when he writes ‘their crusade was the crusade of the 
common man against the powerful individual and the great corporation—the 
crusade which periodically convulsed England in the quarter-century after 
Waterloo’ [se. 1815-40]. What great corporations? The Bank of England, the 
dock companies, the East India Company, the railway and canal companies? 
Against them the common man had no grievance whatsoever. His enemies were 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth, the New Poor Law, factory sweating, and the like. 
Mr Creighton sacrifices England to a would-be epigram. Further on he stig- 
matizes the brilliant epoch of Canning and Huskisson (1822-7) as ‘the somewhat 
dangerous drudgery of economic change’: and adds ‘in his first year of power, 
Peel—with the unsuspecting Tory party at his back—began [sic]. phe march 
which ended in free trade’ (p. 255). Tell that to the Duke of Wellington: Having 
said this, Mr Creighton can of course say anything, such as free trade was 
established in a spirit of pure self-interest and in complete disregard of the 
colonies’ (p. 257). And aiong this slippery track he works up to his final mis- 
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direction: ‘Obviously it had not yet been decided what their final position was 
to be’ [sc. the colonies of British North America] in either the British Empire or 
the North American continent (p. 262). There was no such dilemma. They were 
in both, and they are in both, including in America the South American con- 
tinent; and I believe they will be so to the end of the story, fulfilling thus their 
distinctive role in the economy of the world. 

CORE Ag 


Cambridge 


Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1679-1684. Second Part 1682-1684. Edited 
by E. E. Ricn, M.A. With an Introduction by G. N. Crark. (Published by 
the Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1946.) The 
Hudson’s Bay Company differs in several ways from the earlier Restoration 
Companies such as the Royal African Company or the Royal Fisheries Company. 
They belonged to the anti-Dutch period. The African ventures were by con- 
temporary admission primarily intended to dislodge the Dutch from their grip 
on the slave trade of West Africa. The Fishery Company had, or pretended to 
have, a plan to eject the Dutch from their monopoly of the North Sea herring 
fisheries. The first Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Prince Rupert— 
‘the old hero of so many fights on land and sea’ as Professor Clark calls him— 
forms a link with the earlier Companies. And when the tough old campaigner 
died he was succeeded by the Duke of York, who had certainly been the leading 
spirit behind the aggressive excursions of the earlier Companies. But in spite 
of its Governors, the Company was not trailing its coat. This was the interval 
between the great phase of anti-Dutch policy which tails off in the late 1660’s 
and the anti-French phase which was to follow later. So policies and aims are 
sober. The courtiers and the young bloods never hold the place in the counsels 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company that they had held in those of the African 
Company. The Committee behave, as Professor Clark says, as ‘hard working 
London business men’ rather than as ‘adventurous, ruthless and far-sighted 
imperialists’. Compared with the Fishery Company (which had degenerated 
with shameless haste into a lottery concern run by the proprietor of a gambling 
saloon) the Hudson’s Bay Company might well claim to be a model of propriety. 
Its beginnings, as we see them in this volume, were small. The trade could not, 
of its nature, support more than a few small ships of 80 to 100 tons apiece, and 
losses were heavy. The principal assets backing a capital of £10,500 were a few 
huts and slaves, three small ships and a precarious goodwill. The difficulties of 
running a business at such a distance were tremendous: not the least was that 
of finding servants in whom the necessary physical stamina was combined with 
reasonable honesty and reliability. Nor could the Company assume that the 
operation of the Navigatign Act would automatically protect them from illegal 
underselling by foreign importers. In face of such factors as these, trading 
in the early 1680’s was poor, and overdrafts and borrowings were resorted to. 
For though the value of the furs was high, the margins of profit were not. 
Prudent administration was therefore necessary, and, apart from a lapse from 
discretion in 1684 when a dividend of 50 % was declared after fourteen years of 
abstinence, business was conducted in an orderly enough fashion. The years 
covered by this volume were years of challenge—challenge from the French as 
well as from English and American interlopers. At one time, the French attitude 
was distinctly ugly but the British Ambassador to France upheld the Company’s 
claims with vigour and success, and by the end of the period, the danger had 
temporarily receded. The era of ‘collisions and outrages’ was postponed for the 
time being. Minute Books are apt to be difficult to use as evidence: so much 
knowledge is taken for granted by the writer, and these are no exception. The 
reader will therefore be grateful for an informative Introduction by Professor 
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Clark which will steer him through the maze of detail of the Minutes, and for 
the careful editing of Mr Rich. Not the least interesting pages for the economic 
historian are the Appendices dealing with personalities and with the outward 
cargoes of 1684, oddly reminiscent of Robinson Crusoe. 


CHARLEs WILSON 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


A. R. M. Lower. Colony to Nation, a History of Canada. (Longmans, Green. 
Toronto; London; New York. 1947.) A history of Canada must, of necessity, 
be a lengthy work but, in less than six hundred clearly printed pages, Professor 
Lower has given us a full and objective study of four centuries of growth and 
development. Although many of the favourite legends (and not a few of the 
popular heroes) of both Colonial epochs fare rather badly under the searchlight 
of Professor Lower’s factual studies, the opening chapters are both illuminating 
and entertaining. The writer has built up a detailed analysis of the complex 
political evolution of modern Canada, and the chapters dealing with the fifty 
years of adolescent growth and internal struggle which followed Confederation, 
though candid in viewpoint, are particularly clear in presentation. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that more space has not been devoted to the most recent and, in 
Many ways, most important phase of Canadian economic development. As the 
urgent necessity of defeating Napoleon forced the growth of the timber trade at 
an unprecedented speed, so the unlimited demands of the nations united in the 
common struggle against the Axis powers developed the growing industrial 
potential of the Dominion at a similarly unprecedented speed. The output of 
steel and pig iron was doubled between 1939 and 1945, and the gross value of 
the manufactured products of Canada trebled during the same period. Even 
when allowance is made for the rise in money prices, these figures are sufficient 
indication of an economic development, symbolized by the rolling mills and 
turbines of Hamilton and Arvida, as significant as that represented by the 
squared timber rafts in the Quebec coves. This valuable study is fortunately 
complete with a useful index which invites, and repays, consultation. 

L. W. C. S. BARNEs 
Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge 


J. Garaver. Les Paysans de Morette. (No. 2, Les Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Librairie Armand Colin. Paris, 1948.) This 
monograph is a study of the population and agriculture of a village community 
in the Dauphin during the nincteenth and twentieth centuries. During this 
period, two important economic changes occurred in its routine; the transition 
from a subsistence agriculture to the commercial cultivation of vines for the local 
market in wine, and secondly the production of nuts for the export market after 
1860, largely in place of vines. This latter change was accompanied by a marked 
fall in the population of the village; emigration occurred on a large scale in the 
twenty years or so before 1880 and again in the early years of this century. The 
production of nuts demands less labour than the cultivation of vines; this push 
away from the village combined with the higher earnings and better oppor- 
tunities in other occupations to induce a high proportion of the young people 
to leave the family holdings. To English minds, the remarkable thing about this 
village economy, in which electricity and the telephone are now commonplace, 
is the fantastic division of the holdings into discontinuous strips, a feature which 
has persisted in spite of the changes in agricultural practice and the invention 
of agricultural machinery. In 1935 the average size of holding was returned at 
10 hectares, divided into 24 separate parcels, a fragmentation which must greatly 
impede the efficient working of any type of agriculture. In a final section, the 
author discusses in general terms the gradual decay of this peasant agriculture 
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in the twentieth century under the influence of an increasingly urban civilization. 
The problem is one of importance in every west European country in which 
peasant farming has survived; it is the fundamental problem of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland as well as of parts of Wales. But M. Garavel seems to 
be unaware of the work which is being carried out in this country and elsewhere 
on the rehabilitation of this type of community; he does not mention such 
possibilities as the migration of certain industries into the country, the develop- 
ment there of new industries, or the technical improvement of agriculture by 
consolidation of holdings. He has been content to describe and diagnose, but 


he suggests no remedies. 
EpirH H. WHETHAM 


King’s College, Aberdeen 


BERTRAND Nocaro. La Valeur Logique des Théories Economiques. (Paris. Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1947. Fr. 200.) The life-work of Professor Nogaro 
is attracting more and more attention, and gaining more and more recognition, 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. That is good, because he certainly has a message. 
At a time when economic theory is subconsciously, semi-consciously, and con- 
sciously modelled on physics and forced into mathematical formulae, he insists 
on the more homely virtues of patient research and first-hand observation and 
shows, in his many works, what high dividends such humble methods, if rightly 
handled, can pay. But in this he is not alone: there have always been votaries 
of induction to oppose the champions of deductive reasoning. His especial and 
outstanding strength lies in the fact that he is himself a past-master of the 
theories which he is combating: he can enter into their spirit, think their thoughts, 
and test their results by their own means. Herein lies the importance of the book 
under review. In seventeen chapters the central doctrines of formalistic economics 
are tried by the very methods which their own fathers have pronounced infallible 
—the methods of pure and uncompromising logic—and proved wanting. By 
close attention and rigorous analysis the author uncovers all the faulty syllogisms 
which vitiate the thought of those who stem from Walras and Menger, shows 
where unpermissible presuppositions and artificial assumptions have led to 
deviations from the truth, where faulty terminologies and confused concepts 
have spoilt a chain of argument, where wishful thinking has entered in, where 
petitiones principit have occurred, and where subconscious drives have gained the 
upper hand over a seemingly unprejudiced application of logical techniques, 
such as, for instance, the always unadmitted but often powerful desire to reduce 
many divergent phenomena to one single root, or to prove effects proportional 
to their causes. Those who can digest such fare will find in these pages much 
stimulating food for thought. 


sine ; W. STARK 
Uniwersity of Edinburgh 


LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON 
MEDIEVAL ECONOMIC HISTORY 
PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, 1944-7! 


CoMPILED BY PH. WOLFF 


The list includes the most important books and articles published since the 
completion of the last list (see Economic History Review, 1946, xvt, 164), with a 
few earlier ones. Some articles, dated 1942 or 1943, were actually published in 
1945 or 1946. The place of publication is Paris, unless otherwise stated. 


BOOKS 


ANCHEL, R. Les Fuifs de France. 1946. Pp. 295 (illus.). 

Boutrucne, R. La crise d’une société: seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la 
guerre de Cent Ans. 1947. (Publ. of the University of Strasbourg, vol. 110.) 
Pp. li+596 (maps). (A synopsis was published, under the same title, in 
Annales, 1947, nO. 3, pp. 336-48.) 

BouTrucHE, R. Une société provinciale en lutte contre le régime féodal: l’alleu en Bor- 
delais et en Bazadais du XIe au XVIIIe siécle. Rodez, 1947. (Publ. of the 
University of Strasbourg, vol. 100.) Pp. 278. 

Espinas, G. Les origines du capitalisme, tome 11: deux fondations de villes dans I’ Artois 
et la Flandre frangaise (Xe—XVe siécles); Saint Omer, Lannoy du Nord. Lille, 
1946. Pp. xxxvii+ 309, 2 plates. 

Lot, F. Recherches sur la population et la superficie des Cités remontant ala période 
gallo-romaine, Tiere partie. Vol. 1, Viennoise; vol. m1, Alpes Maritimes, 
Narbonnaises liére et Iliéme. (Bibl. Ecole Hautes Etudes, vol. 287.) 
1946. Pp. 222 and 223-521. 

PerNnoup, Mlle R. Les origines de la bourgeoisie. 1947. Pp. 128. 

Pernoup, Mlle R. Les villes marchandes aux XIVe et XVe siécles, Impérialisme et 
capitalisme au Moyen Age. 1948. Pp. 314. 

Petit-DutarLus, Cu. Les Communes Frangaises, caractéres et évolution des origines 
au XVIIIe stécle. 1947. Pp. xxi+ 400. 

Satin, E. et FrancE-Lanorp, A. Le fer a l’époque mérovingienne, Rhin et Orient. 
1943. Pp. xvi+292, 71 figs., 43 plates. 

Satvint, J. Le diocése de Poitiers a la fin du Moyen Age. 1946. Pp. 104. 

Sczanieck1, M. Essai sur les fiefs-rentes. (Bibl. hist. Droit, vol. v1.) 1946. Pp. 184. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


Bautier, R. Les registres des foires de Champagne, a propos d’un feuillet 
récemment découvert. Bull. philolog. et hist. (1942-43). Pp. 32. 

Biocu, Marc. Les invasions: deux structures économiques; occupation du sol 
et peuplement. Ann. Hist. Sociale (1945), no. 1, pp. 33-46; no. 2, pp. 13-28. 

Biocu, Marc. Prix, monnaies, courbes. Annales? (1946), no. 4, pp. 355-7- 


1 This list should be used in conjunction with Mr Paul Leuilliot’s bibliographical article on 


modern writings, p. 61. 
2 In 1946, the title of the former Annales d’ Histoire Sociale was turned into Annales: économies, 


sociétés, civilisations. 
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Biocu, Marc. Comment et pourquoi finit l’esclavage antique. Annales (1947), 


no. 1, pp. 30-44; no. 2, pp. 161-70. <<" 
Bowarp, M. ve. Sur l’évolution monétaire de l’Egypte médiévale. L’ Egypte 


contemporaine (i939), Pp- 427-50. 

Boutrucue, R. La dévastation des campagnes pendant la guerre de Cent Ans 
et la reconstruction agricole de la France. (Publ. of the University of 
Strasbourg, Fac. des Lettres, vol. 106.) Mélanges (1945), U, 127-63. — 

BraupeL, F. Monnaies et civilisations: de l’or du Soudan a l’argent d’Amerique; 
un drame méditerranéen. Annales (1946), no. 1, pp. 9-22. 

Cauen, Ci. Féodalité? Féodalités? Information hist. (1947), no. 5, pp. 176-84. 

Crpotia, C. Une crise ignorée: comment s’est perdue la propriété ecclésiastique 
dans l’Italie du Nord entre le XIe et le XVIe siécle. Annales (1947), no. 3, 
PPo ise i : : Ces eee : 

Coornaert, E. Les ghildes médiévales (Ve—XIVe siécles), définition, évolution. 
Rev. hist. (1948), no. 1, pp. 22-55; to be completed. 

DoEHAERD, Mme R. Au temps de Charlemagne et des Normands: ce qu’on 
vendait et comment on le vendait dans le Bassin Parisien. Annales (1947), 
no. 3, pp. 266-80. 

Esprnas, G. Métiers, associations et confréries de métier: l’exemple des naypiers 
de Toulouse. Ann. Hist. Soc. (1945), no. 2, pp. 75-94. 

Espinas, G. Chronique d’histoire urbaine. Annales (1947), no. 2, pp. 208-21. 

Espinas, G. et Lesrocguoy, ABBE J. Fils de riches ou nouveaux riches? Annales 
(1946), no. 2, pp. 139-53. 4 

Girarp, A. La guerre des monnaies (au Moyen Age). Rev. de synth. (1940-5). 

Goparp, J. Contribution a l’étude de l’histoire du commerce des grains a 
Douai, du XIVe au XVIle siécle. Rev. du Nord (1944). 

HicounET, Cu. Le peuplement de Toulouse au XIIe siécle. Ann. Midi (1943), 
pp- 489-98. 

Hicounet, Cu. Les bastides du Sud-Ouest. Information hist. (1946), no. 2, 
pp. 28-35 and 46. 

Le Bras, G. Un programme: la géographie religieuse. Ann. Hist. Soc. (1945), 
no. I, pp. 87-112. 

LomsBarp, M. L’or musulman du VIIe au XIe siécle, les bases monétaires d’une 
suprématie économique. Annales (1947), no. 2, pp. 143-60. 

Lopez, R. S. Le facteur économique dans la politique africaine des Papes. 
Rev. hist. (1947), pp. 178-88. 

Mottat, M. Un ‘collaborateur’ au temps de la guerre de Cent Ans: Jehan 
Marcel, changeur a Rouen. Annales (1946), no. 1, pp. 35-42. 

Mo.tat, M. Les hétes et les courtiers dans les ports normands 4a la fin du 
Moyen Age. Rev. hist. Droit (1946-7), pp. 49-67. 

MusseT, L. Les domaines de I’époque franque et les destinées du régime 
domanial (en Normandie) du IXe au Xle siécle. Bull. Soc. Antiquaires 
Normandte (1942-5), pp. 7-97. 

Peres, L. L’apparition des préts, changes et assurances maritimes dans les 
pays de la Couronne d’Aragon. Rev. hist. Droit (1945), no. 3-4, pp. 280-6. 

PERRIN, Cu. Observations sur le manse dans la région parisienne au début du 
IXe siécle. Ann. Hist. Soc. (1945), no. 2, pp. 39-52. 

PERRIN, Cu. La société rurale allemande du Xe au XIIIe siécle, d’aprés un 
ouvrage récent (Dopsch). Rev. hist. Droit (1945), no. 1-2, pp. 84-102. 
Perroy, E. La crise économique du XIVe siécle, d’aprés les terriers foréziens. 

Bull. de la Diana (1945-6), pp. 67-80. 

Picantot, A. Le probleme de l’or au IVe siécle. Ann. Hist. Soc. (1945), no. 1, 
YE a Ge ak 

REPAREZ, G. pe. L’activité maritime et commerciale du royaume d’Aragon au 
eave siécle et ee influence sur le développement de l’école cartographique 

e Majorque. Bull. hispanique (1947), no. 3-4, pp. 422-51. 
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TERROINE, Mlle A. Etudes sur la bourgeoisie parisienne: Gandoufle d’Arcelles 
et les compagnies placentines A Paris (fin du XIIIe siécle). Ann. Hist. Soc. 
(1945), no. 1, pp. 54-71; no. 2, pp. 53-74. 

Varacnac, A. Pourquoi Simon de Montfort s’en alla défaire les Albigeois. 
Annales (1946), no. 3, pp. 209-18. 

Wo rrr, Pu. Registres d’impéts et vie économique a Toulouse sous Charles VI. 
Ann. Midi (1944-6), pp. 5-66. 

Wo rr, Pu. Les luttes sociales dans les villes du Midi francais, XIIIe-XVe 
siécles. Annales (1947), no. 4, PP. 443-54. 

ZELLER, G. Procés a réviser? Louis XI, la noblesse et la marchandise. Annales 
(1946), no. 4, pp. 331-41. (See reply by R. Gandilhon, ‘Louis XI et ses 
réformes sociales’ in Annales (1947), no. 2, pp. 184-7.) 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


REpRINTs OF Economic History Cxassics 
England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. By Thomas Mun. Price 35. 
Published by Messrs B. H. Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Full members of the Economic History Society may each obtain one 
copy for 15. 6d. through the Hon. Secretary of the Society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND PAMPHLETS 
The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850, a Select Bibliography. By Eileen 
Power. 
Published by the Economic History Society. 
Out of Print. 
Air Photography and the Evolution of the Cornfield. By E. Cecil Gurwen, 
Second Edition. 
Price 1s. to non-members, 6d. to members. 
The Industrial Revolution, A Study in Bibliography. By T. S. Ashton. 
Price 1s. to non-members, 6d. to members. 
Economic and Social History. A Book List for Schools. By A. F. W. Pratt. 
Price 1s. 6d. to non-members, 1s. to members. 


Members of the Economic History Society may obtain at reduced rates by 
applying through the Hon. Secretary: 


Adam Smith as Student and Professor. By W. R. Scott. 


Published by Jackson, Son and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 1937. Price £1. 105.; 
to members of the Society, £1. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


President: PROFEssOR R. H. TAWNEY 


Vice-Presidents: 


Stir Henry Ciay ProFessor N. S. B. Gras PROFESSOR EL! HECKSCHER 


Hon. Secretary: Mr E. E. Ricx. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr F. R. SALTER 


Council: 
Proressor T.S. ASHTON PrRoFEssoR H. HAMILTON Mr R. V. LENNARD 
Mr H. S. BENNETT ProressoR W.K. Hancock Dr J. F. NicHois 
Dr J. D. CHAMBERS Mr. R. F. Harrop PRoFEssor M. M. PosTan 
Miss E. M. Carus Witson Proressor H. HEATON PROFEssOR A. REDFORD 
ProFessor W. H.B. Court Dr F. E. Hype Sir FREDERICK REES 
Mr C. R. Fay Dr M. G. Jones Mr E. A. G. Rosinson 
Mr H. J. HaBAkKUK Mr A. V. JuDGEs PROFESSOR Sir F. M. STEN? 


All persons interested in the study and teaching of economic history shall be: 
eligible for membership. The annual subscription shall be 15s., or a life 
subscription of £9, and payment of this subscription shall entitle a. 
member to receive, post free, one copy of each issue of the Economic: 


History Review. 


{ 


